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D. APPLETON & COM 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


The Scapegoat 


A Romance and a Parable. By Hau Carne, author of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian,” “Tae Deemster,” “The Manxman,” “The Bondman,” etc. 
New and revised edition, Uniform with the author's works. 
12mo_ = - Cloth, $1 50 


“ This book tn its present form is new to Américan readers, although a book un- 
der the same title, telling practically the same story, was published in America seven 
years ago. That was just after the passing of the Copyright Act, and the effort to 
meet the conditions of the new law seemed to require that the romance should be 
published in what I knew was an immature and wholly unsatisfactory form. This 
was the form in which it was being published serially in English and American jour- 
nals, without the revision usually considered necessary for any piece of writing before 
its appearance a3 a book, and especially desirable in the case of the present work 
. . . When health and opportunity allowed, I did my best to make the story worthy 
of the reception it had received by an effort to lift its literary execution to the level 
of its artistic motive. 

“ With these alterations and with amendments made very recently [am now offer- 
ing ‘The noes ‘oat’ to American readers practically, I think, as a new book, certainly 
as a book which is in great part new.”—F rom the Author's Preface to the New Edition. 


THE ONLY BOOK ON PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico and Its Resources 


A Book for Travellers, Investors, and Others, containing fu!l accounts 
of Natural Features and Resources, Produ*ts, Peopie, Opportuni- 
ties for Business, etc. By Freperick A. OBER. author of ‘‘ Camps 
in the Caribbees,” ‘:Crusoe’s Isiand,” etc. With maps and illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE writes the author: 

“You have ge together in a small space an immense amount of most valu- 
able information, which it is very important to have within the reach of the American 
people at this time.” 


“An orderly and intelligent account of the island. Mr. Ober’s book is both timely 
and trustworthy.”—New York Evening Post. 


The Story of the Cotton Plant 


By F. WILKINSON, F G.S , Director of the Textile and Eazineer School, 
Bo!ton. A new volume inthe Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 

In clear and simple language the author tells the story of cotton, tracing 
its progress from the plant to the thread. The early history of cotton, the 
various phases of its growth, and the processes of preparation and manufac- 
ture, are lucidly described. 


Cannon and Camera 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp 
Life, and Return of the Soidiers. Described and illustrated by 
J.C, Hemment, War Artist at the Front. With over 100 full- 
page 4 on taken by the author, and anindex. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


“ Accurate as well as picturesque. . . . Mr. Hemment has done his work well. 
In point of faithful realisin there has thus far been nothing better in the whole war 
literature.”— Boston Journal. 


Recollections of the Civil War 


By CHartes A. Dana. With Portrait. Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut, $2.00 


“It is a book filled with vitality and warm with strong life, It telis history in the 
stro! and most {inpressive manner, and the personallty of the writer gives it an 
additional interest. It {s one of the valuable books of the year. . . . It issincere, 
even tn ite prejudices ; the most original and enduring work of a rang shin ae 
The is a most important contribution to the history of our Civil War; it is read- 
able from first page to last, and its vitality will outlast that of more elaborate works 
on the same subject.”—oston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Playtime and Seedtime 


By Fraxcis W. Parker and Neviie M. Herm Iilustrated. Apple- 
tons’ Home Reading Books. 12.n0. Cloth, 32 cents net. 


Nunez Spanish Readers 


With Vocabulary and Qustions in Erglish oa the Text. By J. 
ABELARDO NuNEz. Iilustrated. 12mo0, cloth. Two Volumes. 
Votume I., 65 cents. Volume II., 85 cents, 


“ Nunéz’s series of readers has had a educational influence in our schools, 
a8, Seen, Se _ a Me oe pee Fy} a notable addition = oe 
8 ion, namely, the intr tion o with the 

résult by series a feaders hes bo rival in Moetea SY eaucador, 
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1899. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


** No less enthralling than ‘ Twe Years Before the Mast.’ * 


The Cruise of the Cachalot 


Round the World After Sperm Whales. Bv Frank T. BULuen, 
First Mate. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


rir. Rudyard Kipling writes the author: 


“Tt Is immense—there is no other word. I've never read anything that equals 
it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor do I think that any book before has so 
completely covered the business of whale-fishing, and at the same time given snach 
real and new sea pictures. I congratulate you most heartily. It's a new world that 
you've opened the door to.” 


“ Written with racy freedom of literary expresaton and laxuriant abundance of 
incident, so that It becomes a story of fase Lsuee vividness which thrills the reader 
and amuses him. The volume fs no less enthralling than ‘Two Years Before the 
Maat,’ and higher praise cannot be accorded to a story of the sea A book of 
such extraordinary merit as seldom comes to hand.” ~Philadelphia Preas 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*\MONA MACLEAN.” 


Windyhaugh 


A Novel. By Granam TRAVERS, author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean. Medical 
Student,” ‘* Fellow Traveilers,” ete. 12mo0. Cloth, $1 50 
“ The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of the successful artist, 
and the life of her heroine is, in and of itself, so immensely interesting that the story 
never for a moment palls Aside from its moral and tntellectual charm, 
* Windyhaugh ' is brightly written, and has that keen sense of enjoyment which be 
longs to any genuine delineation of li'e.”—Boaton Herald. 


A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE 
David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarpv Norges Westcotr. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ True, strong, and thoroughly alive, with a humor like that of Abraham Lincoln 
and a nature as sweet at the core. The @pirit of the book {# genial and wholesome, 
and the love story isin keeping with it. . . . The book adds one more to the in- 
teresting list of native fiction destined to live, portraying certain localities aad 
types of American life and manners.”"—Boston Literary World. 


Latitude 19° 


A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of Our Lrrd Eighteen 
Hundred and Twenty. Being a faithful account and true of the 
ainful adventures of the Skipper. the Bo’s'n, the Smith, the 
ate, and Cynthia. By Mre. ScovuYLeR CROWNINSHIELD. L- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ The author has a vivid {magination and aconvincing style. We have read her 
wonderful story with implicit credulity lt is crowded with picturesque ad 
ventures.”— The Independent. 


A Herald of the West 


An American Story of 1811-1815. By J. A. ALTSHELER, suthor of 
* A Soldier of Manhattan” and ‘“*The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“In a style that Is strong and broad, the author of this timely novel takes up a 
nascent period of our national history and founds upon it a story of absorbing In 
*— Philadelphia Item. 


terest.” — 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 centa. 
The Knight of the Golden Chain 


An Historical Romance. By RK D CuHetwope, author of * Jobn of 
Btrathbourne.” No. 257, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12n0. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The success of “ John of Strathbourne”™ represented a promise which is 
fully sustained in this new romance of adventure in the England of the 
twelfth century. Mr. Chetwode is a spirited story-teller, and his pictures of 
the curious contrasts and strange conditions of the stormy time which he has 
chosen invest his tale with an unusual interest. 


A Writer of Books 


By GreorGce Pastox, author of * The Career of Candida” and “A 
Study in Prejudices.” No 256 Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“This 9 a witty book. All George Paston’s work has been clever, but ‘A Writer 

Books’ is a distinet ad her previous books."= London Acidemy. 


of vance upon 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MassacHusETTs, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street. 
‘HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Ketxy, Principal. 
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WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for youn boys. 
Home and outdoor life. FB. Knapp, 5B. (MILT) T.) 

New York, Utica. 

RS. PIATT'S SCHOOL.—The next 

school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 


RS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 2 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine S8t., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life in 
ae and decorative oSonge fas also in artistic ana- 
< porapes pective cipal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
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Pratt (Modelling). E. W. Ry (Anatomy), and and A. 
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188 ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 
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JARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
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THE PRICE OF THE | 


History of the Jews 


By Prof. H. GRAETZ 


Reduced from $18 to 
$9.00 per set of Six Volumes 


(An average of over 600 octave pages to each volume.) 
A complete description from the earliest times to the 
The concluding volume contains an elaborate Index, 

Maps, and Chronologicai Tabies 


re ea Graetz is me  historlographer par excellence of 
the Jews. His work resent geet y! upun the 
subject of Jewish History, bids fair to hold its » pa 
nent position for some time, perhaps decades.” — Preface 
to Index Volume. 


Scholars, Students, Clergymen, Laymen 


should avail themselves of the Sepneuy of placing 
this valuable work in their libraries. 


ae 


On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 
of America 
101g ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 
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the most original and interesting list issued. 
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ded: 


Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. | wu 
Typography. Topography. | 


and Title-pages, pust free, 6s. (which sum 
ucted from the first purc of 30s.). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, S. W. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF | 


Knackfuss’ Series of Mono- 
graphs on Artists. 


Richly Illustrated. 
JUST OUT: 
1. Raphael, $1.50. II. Holbein, $1.50. 


Others preparing. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, N.Y. 
PUBLISHERS. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; pe for the leading 
Paris Publishers ; Tauchnitz’s british authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matied 
ondemand. New books received from Paris and Leipzig 
a6 soon as issued. 
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35th Annual Statement 1899 
OF THE 


| TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Stock.) Life aad Accident lasurance. 
ae G. BATTERSON, Prest. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY 1, 1890. 


Paid-Up Capital, - .- $1,000,000 
ASSETS 

Real Estate... . $2,000,684.4 

Cash on hand and in Bank 510,000, 17 


i, 
Loans on bond and MOrUEAge. | realestate 6,785,v23.0¥ 
Interest accrued but not due. 26 


Loans on collateral security... é 1, 15%.3927.64 
Loans on this Company’s Polic ies . LATS ane e | 
Deferred Lire Premiums......... ........ "624,607.05 
Prems.due and unreported on LifePulicies 251,120.07 
ES ES ERIS 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds..... py he ed 
Railroad stocks and bouds..... = 373.37 
EE a Tone. 123.00 
Other stucks and bonds................ 1,462, 300,00 
Total Assets...... ceseeee . $25.315,.442.46 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department... .818,007,596.00 


Reserve for Re- insurance, Accident Dep't = 1,30¥,372.80 
Present value Instalment Life Policies 607.044.00 





Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers 430,101.05 
Losses in yee ess of adjustment.......... 240,243.03 
Life Premiums paid in advance..... 35,467.68 
Special Reserve for eRe taxes,rents,ete 110,v00.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department. 100,000.00 
Reserve for antic cipated change {n rate of 
SINE chadcciininecbauaveacassecnoun 400,000.00 
Total Liabilities................ $21,208 209. 625.36 


Excess Security to Policy-holders. . “$4.10. 105.817.10 
Surplus to Stockholders... . $3.105,817.10 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 

Lire DEPARTMENT. 


Life Insurance in force. $97.352.521.00 
New Life Insurance written in1808. 16.087.551.90 


Insurance on instalment plan at commuted value, 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1898.. 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Puolicy-holders since 
os 60 ohavectiesaneed dis + 14,532,359.52 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Sumber Accident Claims paid in 
is 


WE SH pepe ees 3h%:388 
$1,232 300.81 
. 22,464,596.75 


Whole number ae cident C a ) vy 


j Totals. 
| Returned to Policy-holders in 1898. $2,636,509.76 


Returned to Policy-holders since 


Manes Kaencce sasashocken piawinens 36,996,956.27 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. ay Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
“s B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster 
New York ommnside 3! sau St. 
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327 Broadway, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheaply 
It is our specialty. We deal in nothing but books. Our 
Monthly Bulletin of all the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular books mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. | 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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Authors |. Tennyson NEELY, Pub- 
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r Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes, 
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MADISON’S 
JOURNAL 

OF THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Containing the only full account of the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Convention 
throughout the entire session, from May to 
September, 1787. 

A history is given of the developments of 
the various departments of government, with 
their functions and the original idea in each 
case from which the present form was 
evolved. 


invaluable to ome who desires a true concep- 
tion and a clear understanding of the Consti- 
tution. 


Library Edition, two volumes, large octa- 
vo, 805 pages, with full Index and Portraits, 
strongly bound in cloth. 


Price $5.00, express paid 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


THE FEDERALIST 
AND OTHER 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
PAPERS 


The papers included in this volume repre- 
sent the best thought of some of the world's 
greatest statesmen: Hamilton, the fertile, lo- 
gical, far-seeing politician and financier; 
Madison, the accurate, widely-read, discrimi- 
nating student of history; Jay, the able and 
broad-minded jurist; Wilson, the cultured 
scholar and ready debater; Gerry, the New 
England patriot of mistaken judgment; Win- 
throp, the conscientious advocate of the old 
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The Week. 


The difference between the McEnery 
resolution adopted by the Senate on 
Tuesday and the substitute offered by 
Mr. Bacon of Georgia is not great. Both 
protest that the United States has no 
intention of permanently annexing the 
Philippines, and both look to the ulti- 
mate self-government of the islanders. 
Mr. Bacon, however, contemplates the 
erection under our control (if not by our 
initiative) of ‘‘a stable and independent 
government,’ whereupon we are to 
“leave the government and control of the 
islands to their people.” Mr. McEnery 
would give the islands “a government 
suitable to the wants and conditions of 
the inhabitants,” as a preparation for 
self-government, and “fn due time make 
such disposition” of them “as will best 
promote the interests of the citizens of 
the United States and the inhabitants of 
said islands” (mark the order). In 
practice, it will be found that we shall 
maintain our sovereignty as long as we 
please, in default of a fixed policy to 
withdraw at once and let the Filipinos 
begin the art of self-government as soon 
as our last ship and our last soldier 
leave the scene. There was a tie vote on 
the Bacon substitute,,and the Vice-Pre- 
sident turned the scale against it—a fact 
of some significance in case anything 
should happen to Mr: McKinley before 
the expiration of his term. 





The President has done now what he 
should have done five or six months ago, 
appointed a court of inquiry to go to 
the bottom of the army scandals. This is 
the only course authorized by law and 
as such competent to bring out the truth, 
as was repeatedly pointed out last Sep- 
tember, when the President was consi- 
dering the matter. He refused to follow 
it then, and adopted the expedient of a 
commission which had no authority to 
compel the attendance of witnesses or to 
administer oaths, and which, from the 
time of its selection to the present mo- 
ment, has commanded the confidence of 
nobody. Its report was so thoroughly 
discredited in advance that the President 
himself was compelled to confess its 
worthlessness by appointing a new in- 
vestigating body to do what this one has 
failed to do. What he has really done is 
to authorize a genuine inquiry to decide 
whether or not his bogus inquiry has 
suppressed the truth. That the new body 
has the ability and character, as well as 
the power to do this, nobody will ques- 
tion. Its members, Gen. Wade, Gen. 
Davis, and Col. Gillespie, are as well 
fitted for the task as any officers in the 


| 
| 





army, and we shall know precisely what 
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the facts about embalmed beef are when | 


conclusion will be reached very soon is 
a safe calculation, for Gen. Miles, upon 


i 


| they have finished their work. That the 


whom the burden of proof pests, has his | 
evidence well in hand and will be able | 


to present it without delay. 





The Judge-Advocate had in his pocket 
at the Eagan trial, and should, according 
to army usage, have made a specification 
of it, a letter written in the previous 
July to a citizen of New York, which 
showed clearly that Eagan’s “paper” on 
Gen. Miles was not the result of a sudden 
impulse, but wus his habitual mode of 
meeting remonstrances on his official 
conduct. The reason why this letter was 
not produced, the historian will say, was 
revealed by the nature of the defence, 
which was insanity or hysterical excite- 
ment, induced by newspaper denuncia- 
tion, for charges which Gen. Miles's sub- 
sequent revelations proved to be true, 
but which, at the period of the trial, it 
seemed possible to cover by a furious air 
of injured innocence. This defence again 
furnished the court-martial with the ex- 
cuse for the recommendation to “clemen- 
cy” for one of the most heinous of mili- 
tary offences. What will seem to the 
historian to clinch the proof of a “put- 
up job” is the President’s dealing with 
the sentence of dismissal. Eagan was 
just six years from retirement by age, so 
his sentence is made to run, “‘suspension 
from rank and duty” for just six years, 
with admission to the retired list after- 
wards. In fact, he loses nothing by his 
crime and conviction, except his allow- 
ances for forage (about $75 a month), 
and he distinctly gains by relief from 
duty at his age. He will for six years 
lead a life of leisure on full pay. This 
disposition of the case, which we fully 
expected, will explain to a large portion 
of the public the reason why Alger can- 
not be got rid of, and do much to con 
firm in many minds the belief in the ex- 
istence of the McKinley “Syndicate.” 
But he is such a good man. 





The list of deaths among our troops 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
during January, one of the healthiest 
months of the tropical year, contains 
seventy-one names, including those of a 
colonel. two captains, and a first lieu- 
tenant. It is probably the shortest which 
we can expect to have, until our troops 
are withdrawn in large numbers, since, 
aside from the warfare in the East, 
smallpox in Manila and yellow fever, al- 
ready reported in Cuba, must be counted 
on to swell the roster of the victims of 
imperialism from day to day as the 
warm and rainy seasons approach. Al- 





| 
ready there are rumors that all the Ame 


rican troops must be out of Cuba by 
April 1 if serious losses are to be pre- 
vented, and the friends of the volunteers 


| are naturally growing more and more 


eager for their return. To them it may 
be some slight consolation to realize that 
our troops are in very much better situa 
tions than is, for instance, the French 
army in Madagascar. Its death-rate per 
hundred is from seventy to seventy-five 
French soldiers who survive return home 
prematurely aged and broken, bringing 
back in their systems the poison of the 
swamp fevers, which can almost never 
be eradicated. 


Another matter bearing upon the 
question of health as related to the na- 
tional Government still more imperative 
iy demands action before the session ex 
pires a fortnight hence rhe danger of 
yellow fever in the United States du 
ing the coming summer is greater than 
we have ever before encountered, be 
cause of the greater freedom of inte: 
course betwen Cuba and our Southern 
States since the surrender of the island 
by Spain. 
thorities are most impressive in thei: 
warnings. Dr. George R. Fowler of 
Brooklyn, who has been chief surgeon 
and medical inspector on Gen. Lee's staff 
since last July, has just returned from 
Havana, and he expresses the gravest 
apprehensions as to the danger of a ter 
rible outbreak of yellow fever after the 
rainy season sets in. There is every rea 


The ablest and coolest au 


son to expect the appearance of the dis 
ease in our Southern States, and un 
less Congress takes early action we shal! 
see the usual quarantine wars between 
the different commonwealths in the most 
aggravated form ever known. The South 
ern press is already sounding a note of 
alarm. The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
says that this warfare “has been going 
on for years, and the situation has be- 
come steadily worse instead of better, 
the boards getting further away and de- 
nouncing each other more savagely” 
that ‘the story of these interstate agree- 
ments is one of failure, of loss and in 
jury to the South, of stagnation of busi- 
ness, distrust, and even hostility’; and 
that, “if our quarantine affairs are going 
to be administered in this way,if there 
is to be a continuous struggle between 
the several boards, then the South has 
one of the greatest perils to face it has 
ever known.” The Times-Democrat closes 
by declaring that “there is but one es- 
cape—placing the quarantine in the 
hands of the federal Government.’ 


English newspapers do not understand 
American squeamishness over pushing 
civilization forward in the Philippines 
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On a 
tender 


We are young and 
The English are 


powder cart. 
imperialists. 


hardened to the business; they know all | 


about “‘punitive expeditions,” and are 


blasé in fighting now the Matabele, now | 
the Afridi, shelling palaces in Zanzibar | 
in order to settle the royal succession | 


to their taste, and cramming the Bible 


and cotton goods down the throats of | 


recalcitrant natives. In time we may 
hope to attain this high imperialistic 
level, but as yet we have a few dregs 


of republican conscience left to trouble 
Americans have queer and unplea- 
sant sensations when they see their sol- 


us. 


diers mowing down natives armed with 
bows and arrows. All accounts agree that 
one detachment of the insurgent army, 
the Ygorotes, were so armed, and that 
forward against Krag- 
Jorgensens and Maxims. Of course, our 
troops-had to cut them down like wild 
beasts as they did, but there must have 
many an American soldier to ex- 
claim, when all was over, as English 
soldiers cried out at Omdurman, “This is 
not a battle, but an execution.” 


they were put 


been 


For the rest, the military dispositions 
of Gen. Otis and the conduct of the 
troops in action appear to have been de- 
serving of all praise. The affair was 
undoubtedly far more serious than the 
first dispatches indicated. In fact, the 
test of the stuff of our soldiers was more 
severe than that the English army had 
to undergo in fighting the Dervishes. 
The Khalifa ordered his men out in 
broad daylight to charge the English on 
a perfectly open plain. Kew of them ever 
got within half a mile of the English 
lines, the mass being slaughtered by the 
lee-Metfords at a range of nearly two 
miles. The attack of the Filipinos was 
by night. In the morning our troops had 
to charge through jungles and rice-fields 
against an enemy intrenched and occu- 
pying fortified villages. A portion of the 
native army, as Gen. Otis reports, had 
arms of precision and quick-firing guns. 
They knew the ground, which was neces- 
sarily strange to our men. Under all 
these circumstances, we say, the task of 
our army before Manila was harder than 
Kitchener’s before Omdurman. If the 
Dervishes had stayed in their works, de- 
fended by Krupp guns, and awaited as- 
sault, instead of rushing out to seek 
Paradise by the shortest route, the two 
cases would have been more nearly pa- 
rallel. Of course, the critical feature of 
Kitchener's campaign was that he was 
operating at such an enormous distance 
from his base, A serious reverse would 
have meant annihilation such as befell 
Hicks Pasha. Gen. Otis had no such pos- 
sibility of crushing disaster to disturb 
him. 


‘The selection of Mr. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows to succeed the late John Russell 


Young as head of the National Li- 


brary is probably a gain for the service. 





It is, however, a concession to two mis- 
chievous pretensions—the one, the old 
spoils doctrine that public office is a 
proper refuge for politicians who have 
lost a job (as Mr. 
chusetts constituency declined to reélect 
him to the House of Representatives last 
November); the other, that journalists 


3arrows, whose Massa- | 


(as in Mr. Young’s case) have the first | 
claim to the most important librarian- | 


ship in the country. 


Mr. Barrows'’s per- | 


sonal appeal to Senators to look with | 


favor on his nomination is another un- 
pleasant feature in connection with the 


filling of a post which should seek the | 


man. However, in point of scholarship, 
culture, and experience in library affairs, 
Mr. Barrows is much better equipped 
than his predecessor. His Congressional 
career has disappointed his best friends; 
may he favorably disappoint in his new 
career those who object to the principle 
of his selection. 


Secretary Long has put an end to the 
Sampson-Schley controversy for all time. 
In a letter to the Senate giving the rea- 
sons which induced the President to pro- 
mote Sampson over Schley, he sets forth 
at great length in chronological order 
all the official data bearing upon the 
campaign against Cervera’s fleet, with a 
result which is very disastrous to Schley 
and extremely creditable to Sampson. 
He shows that Schley deliberately dis- 
obeyed orders from the Navy Depart- 


gress, and the news of it reached an 
American in Paris. He wrote to the 
Committee on Ways and Means at Wash- 
ington for information about the bill, 
and received from its clerk, Ruter W. 
Springer, a reply giving the text of the 
bill, and saying in explanation of it: 


“You may see by the opening words of the 
bill that ‘the wearing apparel and other per- 
sonal effects (not merchandise) in actual 
use of residents of the United States re- 
turning thereto frem foreign countries’ is 
that to which the bill refers, and European 
citizens visiting this country will not be in- 
convenienced in the slightest degree. TJ'he 
bill is intended to protect domestic tailors 
and other laboring men who produce what 
mau be generally known as personal ef- 


| fects; and it is thought will not affect for- 





ment, leaving the entrance to Santiago | 


virtually unguarded for two days, there 
being during that period nothing to ob- 
struct Cervera’s escape, had he attempt- 


ed it, save the unarmored scout S¢. Paul. | 


He shows also that Schley’s excuse for 
disobeying orders, that he was short of 
coal, was not true, since he had on board 
the Brooklyn at the time between ten 
and twelve days’ coal supply, and even 
more on the other vessels of his fleet. 
He shows also that in the great battle 
of July 3, in which Cervera’s fleet was 
destroyed, each commanding officer pro- 


ceeded on standing orders laid down by | 


eign commerce to any great extent. The 
bill has been petitioned for by 25 000 tailors 
and over 1,500 other persons.”’ 

That puts the measure on its proper 
ground. It is not designed to produce 
revenue, but to ‘protect domestic tail- 
ors,’ and was petitioned for by 25,000 
tailors. Who got up these petitions? 
Do Shayne the furrier and his associate 


| tailors know anything about them? 


Quay continues in that most unfortu- 
nate of rdles—-a boss without prestige. 
On Thursday he suffered another serious 
setback at Harrisburg. He was afraid to 
stand trial in the traditional way, with 
the public prosecutor enjoying the imme- 
morial right of securing a jury of men 
who seemed worthy of trust. So he re- 
solved to have the Legislature abolish 
the old rule by passing a law which 
would prevent the District Attorney 
from “standing aside’ men summoned 
on a jury panel whom there was good 
reason to suspect. It was the most im- 
pudent proposition that could be ima- 


| gined, and success was the only thing 


Sampson, and that from first to last he 


was the guiding genius of the whole 
affair. He shows finally that Admirai 
Sampson, in spite of Schley’s disobedi- 
ence of orders, magnanimously recom- 
mended that he should be promoted be- 
cause of his services in the battle of 


July 3. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


A correspondent sends us a document | 
to which we venture to call the attention | 


of the Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Howell, whose interesting ex- 
planation of the personal-baggage-in- 
spection regulation we comment upon 
elsewhere. The proposal to restrict to 
$100 worth the amount of wearing appa- 
rel and personal effects which an Ame- 
rican returning from Europe could bring 
in free, was first made in 1892. A bill 
making that restriction was before Con- 





that could redeem it from contempt. But 
thé scheme has failed, for a majority of 
the House postponed further considera- 
tion of the matter until March 21, while 
the trial of Quay is set for February 27. 
The reverse is not only disastrous to the 
boss in itself, but still more so in its 
moral effect, since it greatly encourages 
his opponents and disheartens his sup- 
porters. 


A copy of the interesting circular 
which Mr. Croker has sent to all the 


members of his club, asking them to 
increase its membership, has been for- 
warded to this office. It is an extremely 
interesting document in many ways, but 
in none more so than that in which the 
great man reveals himself frankly as the 
guiding genius of the institution. He is 
not its President, or Secretary, or any 
other official. He signs himself modest- 
ly as “your fellow-member, Richard 
Croker’; but that he is the real boss of- 
the club, that everything it does or 
thinks proceeds from him as absolutely 
as if the letters “D. C.” on the lamp- 
posts of its front door actually stood 
for Dick Croker, is visible in every line 
of the circular. ‘There is,” he says, “a 
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first mortgage on our house, amounting 
to $125,000, which it now becomes our 
duty to pay off. If we all act together 
it need not be difficult to do this. With 
2.250 names upon our roll, a simple cal- 
culation shows that, if each member 
brings in one new member, the initiation 
fees thus derived will enable the club to 
pay off all its debt and have a hand- 
some surplus. That we can do this 
during the current year, if we make up 
our minds to it, admits of no doubt.” 
Why not require every man on the city 
pay-rolls who has had his salary raised 
to join at once? That would settle the 
matter in a jiffy. Possibly this order 
has been issued already,in a secret cir- 
cular. It would hardly be put on club 
paper as this one has been. 





The proposed police bill which has 
been prepared by Mr. Elihu Root, after 
repeated conferences with the Governor 
and the leaders of the Republican orga- 
nization, is by all odds the best measure 
of the kind that has been drawn in many 
years. It embodies two fundamental 
principles that we have advocated re- 
peatedly as the basis of real reform in 
police administration—a single head or 
Commission, and complete separation of 
the Bureau of Elections from the Po- 
lice Department. On the latter point 
there is no longer room for argument. 
All the teachings of experience favor it, 
and we should have had it provided in 
our new charter had the framers of that 
instrument been less under the influence 
of partisan Republican considerations. 
The experience which we have had since 
Tammany got possession again, has con- 
vinced even machine Republicans that 
a bi-partisan board is of no use to them. 
They have had two Republican members 
of the board since Van Wyck came in, 
and the board is as thoroughly Tam- 
manyite as if all four members belonged 
to that organization. All opposition to 
a single head seems to have been over- 
come, therefore, and that change seems 
to be generally conceded. 





It is to be accompanied, of course, by 
the establishment of an entirely inde- 
pendent Bureau of Elections, with a bi- 
partisan board of four members in con- 
trol, to be appointed by the Mayor, on 
condition that “no more than two shall 
be adherents of the same political party.’’ 
A bi-partisan election board is a necessity 
in order that the interests of no single 
party may dominate its action; but so 
long as we have a Tammany Mayor, we 
shall be in danger of having some such 
board as our present Police Board. Two | 
Tammanyite Republicans may be as- 
signed to sit with two Tammany Demo- 
crats, and there will be no redress. The 
phraseology used in the present bill is 
the only one which will not conflict with 
the Constitution. Under the phraseology 
the Mayor might, if he chose, appoint . 
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two Tammany men, a Socialist and a 


Prohibitionist, leaving the Republicans 
out altogether, and his act would be 
legal. We must in this, as in all other 
matters, depend for good government 
solely upon getting a good man _ for 
Mayor. 


The proposition of the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners that the Legisla- 


ture shall in some way tax the deposits | 


in the savings banks of this State will 
meet with no sympathy either from in- 
telligent students of the problem of taxa- 
tion or from the people at large. If all 
personal property were bearing a just 
share of the burden of taxation, some- 
thing might be said in favor of bringing 
these deposits into the tax list. But 
when it is notorious that the assessors 


man who attempts to shut it Lor 


Beresford is not explicit on this point 


partly, we suspect, because if he tried to 
explain his real thought, it would be 
seen that he has in mind the possible 
use of Chinese soldiers against his deat 

est foe, the Russians But it will be a 


great comfort to the statesmen of China 
to be told that the control of their 


< 


| is taken from them in the mystic nam« 


of the open door 


Mr. Rhodes has eonsented to defer hi 
Cape-to-Cairo railway scheme a littl 
| He will take a guarantee for one more 
section of it, and await developments 
Developments of an unpleasant kind 
however, appear in the London 7rwf 


| 


discover but a small proportion of the | 


personal property in the State in indi 
vidual hands, there is something very 


like injustice in the proposal to place | 


a tax on the accumulations of people of 
small means because it is possible to 
do this when they are placed in banks, 
which have to make reports of their 
finances to a State department. Surely, 
the mere fact that a poor man’s money 
can be found and taxed, is no reason why 
the force of the law should be brought 
to bear against it. The reasoning of the 
Commissioners seems very defective 
They start out with the declaration that 
a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. would 
bring about $2,000,000 into the State 
Treasury, and without reducing the in- 
terest paid to the depositors. Aware, 


apparently, that there is something | 


wrong in the idea that such a sum as 
this can be taken from any class of 
people without their knowing it, they 
next assume that it would reduce the 
rate of interest, but declare that this 
would not amount to more than one 
dollar a year for each depositor. The 
savings bank is acknowledged to per- 
form too valuable a service for the State 
to have its operation hampered in this 
petty way. If the Commissioners would 
study the recommendations of such ex- 
perts as the late David A. Wells, they 
would learn how to make personal prop- 
erty bear a just share of the tax burden 
without inflicting injustice or individual 
injury. 





Exactly what the “open door’ means 
and implies has been a subject of vigor- 
ous debate ever since the phrase was in- 
vented. But Lord Charles Beresford, just 
arrived at San Francisco after his semi- 
official visit to China, imports a decided- 
ly novel element into the definition. He 
gravely assures an interviewer that the 
open door in China involves a unified 
Chinese army, officered by Europeans, 


| and armed and equipped according to the 


best modern standards. Precisely what 
relation this new Chinese army will have 
to the open door is not made clear; per- 


which has a terrific exposure of faults 
and follies and scandals in the con 
struction of the line from Mombasa to 


Uganda. Parliament had voted $15,000 


j 000 for this sectior but j th bring 
figures to show that it will cost nears 
$50,000,000, and can never be made t 
pay. It also adduces many instances 
of incompetence and extravagance of 
Which the select Foreign Office on 
mittee in charge of operations has been 
guilty. Incidentally it is mentioned that 
already 5,000 coolies have lost the ve 
in the construction of the lin A paper 
which, like Truth, makes a specialty 
exposures, must expect to have 
charges rather generously “written off.’ 
But the margin left is serious enough 
and would seem to warrant, if not to 


Roman Catholic university at Dublin 


| compel, a parliamentary investigatior 


before another penny is voted 


Mr. Balfour’s proposal to endow a 
comes at an unlucky moment With the 
anti-Ritualist agitation risi 


I } 
every day, it is not probable that Parlia 


if nigher 


ment will even give a hearing to the pre 
ject. Of course, Mr. Balfour's plan 
volves erecting a great Protestant 
versity at Belfast at the same time 
though this seems a perfectly fair equi 
valent to him, it will not to the aroused 
English evangelicals All told, it is a 
Singular and embarrassing position 
which Mr. Balfour now holds as leadet 
of the House, in presence of spreading 
and violent theological passions An 
apostle of toleration and a devotee of 
sweetness and light, how can he possibly 
take sides in the controversy? Yet how 
can he hold the balance level? His let 
ter explaining his plans for the Irish 
universities breathes of benevolence,and 
abounds in the subtle distinctions so dear 
to his intellect. 
stances, it gives him an air of a detached 
philosopher innocently entering Donny 
brook Fair. The Catholics will have 


gut, under the circum 


none of him because he does not go 
far enough to suit them. The Protestants 
will rage at him because he goes much 
too far to suit them. It looks as if th: 
mild metaphysician were not cut out f 


haps its duty will be to shoot down any | such shillelah-work. 
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THE WARNING. 


Primarily, we suppose, Mr. Cannon's | ~~~ ; : , 
| Spain for kindly selling us an insur- 


bold and startling speech in the House 
on Thursday was Speaker Reed's way of 
saying “Check!” to the Hanna-McKin- 
ley Syndicate gamesters. They, in their 
desperation, have been challenging the 


power of the Speaker and the Republi- | 
showed that it would be practically ex- 


can leaders in the House to keep down 
appropriations. What shall it profit a 
Syndicate to hold the Government in 
trust unless it can exercise the right to 
lay taxes and vote appropriations? 
Hence the fury of Hanna and his fel- 
low-speculators when informed that Mr. 
Reed was opposed to their schemes. 
They never heard of such impudence. 
But they would teach the Speaker who 
was master. They would pin an appro- 
priation of $115,000,000 for their pet Ni- 
caragua Canal bill to the river and har- 
bor bill, and ask Mr. Reed what he was 
going to do about it. Well, what he 
did was to put up his lieutenant, Chair- 
man Cannon, to make a statement of 
the financial situation of the Govern- 
ment; to warn the party and the House 
and the country of the catastrophe to 
which the imperialistic raids on the 
Treasury would swiftly carry us. 

Mr. Cannon has always clung to the 
old-fashioned notion of the responsi- 
bility of a chairman of the committee 
on appropriations. He bluntly declares 
that his chief function is not to make 
appropriations, but to prevent their be- 
ing made. In his way, he thus plays 
the part of a finance minister or Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in countries 
which have a rational system of public 
finance—ruthlessly killing private ap- 
propriation bills, and holding down the 
sums voted for the public service to the 
lowest possible figure. This is the main 
business of a ‘government confronting a 
But, in this case, 
the rest of the Government have gone 
to the raiders. From President 
down (or up), they have endorsed and 
pushed ship subsidies, canal extrava- 
gances, and every form of surplus-dis- 
sipating bill. Mr. Cannon stands alone. 
But his position, if unique, is also high- 
ly honorable and useful, and his courage 
in taking the country into his confidence 
will not lose its reward. If not imme- 
diately, then in the near future, Ame- 
ricans will have grateful words for a 
man who stood up in the midst of an 
imperialistic orgy of squanderers of the 
public money, and told the truth and 
called a halt. 

Mr. Vannon’s first flashlight on the 
gulf which yawns before the Treasury 
was his proof that the deficit at the 
end of the current fiscal year will be 
$159,000,000, This he figured on the 


popular legislature. 


over 


basis of the actual monthly deficit for 
the portion of the year already elapsed. 
Secretary Gage had estimated the deficit 
at $112,000,000, but the difference only 
showed how expenditures had gone on 
swelling beyond all expectation. 


oven 





this huge deficit of $159,000,000 did not 
reckon in the $20,000,000 to be paid to 


rection, nor the $25,000,000 or upwards 
of claims of our citizens against Spain 
which, under the treaty, our own Trea- 
sury assumes. Mr. Cannon next paid 
his respects to the boasted surplus, and 


hausted by July, 1900. At the end of the 
present year there would be an avail- 
able surplus of $108,000,000. But even 
Mr. Gage had admitted a deficit of $31,- 
000,000 for the year 1899-1900, and that, 
of course, was on the basis of existing 
law. But already the appropriations for 
the army and navy had added millions 
to the estimates; and the total upshot 
would be that in less than two years we 
should have to issue more bonds or levy 
fresh taxes. This would be truly an 
awful thing for the Advance Agent of 
Prosperity, just on the eve of his second 
campaign. 


“‘Where do we come in, then?’ faint- 
ly asked the champions of the Nicara- 
gua Canal bill and ship subsidies. ‘You 
do not come in at all,’’ was Mr. Cannon’s 
rough answer. ‘You are out in the cold 
and must stay there.” Surely they must, 
unless we mean to rush to embrace bank- 
ruptcy. When the severest economy is 
necessary to pay ordinary expenses, with 
what face can we appropriate $115,000,- 
000, as the Hepburn bill proposes to do, 
to dig a canal in foreign territory? Even 
this sum is a mere first guess at the 
cost of the canal, which is certain to de- 
mand $200,000,000 if built in the wasteful 
way laid down in the bill. And as for 
pure gratuities to Hanna and his fel- 
low-subsidy-seekers, what figure in the 
election would a party cut which had 
flung $50,000,000 into their eager hands 
and then had to issue bonds to foot the 
bill? The Hanna-Payne subsidy bill was 
truthfully described by the minority 
report as ‘‘one that was prepared and 
brought to Congress by a voluntary com- 
mittee of ship-owners and ship-builders, 
representing the gentlemen who will re- 
ceive the bounty which the bill pro- 
poses to give from the public Treasury.” 
It will at least require an extra ses- 
sion, after Mr. Cannon’s speech, for 
that burglarious crew to get inside the 
vaults, 


Mr. Cannon’s fearless words, moreover, 
go beyond the particular matter of the 
danger in our financial situation, or the 
iniquity of any special scheme of public 
thievery, and strike, even if unintention- 
ally, at the great peril of reckless im- 
perialism. As John Morley said the other 
day, an essential article of the imperial- 
istic creed is belief in Fortunatus’s 
purse. The true expansionist flings pub- 
lic money about as if there were no end 
to the national resources. Mr. Cannon 
has performed the great public service of 
presenting his little imperialistic bill, 
He shows that, in spite of war taxes and 
war loans, the last dollar in the Trea- 





sury isin sight. There must be new im- 
perial taxes and imperial loans if we are 
to go ahead in our present lavish way. 
This is a very disagreeable revelation, 
but it is the one that always comes to 
man or nation that has run a rake’s pro- 
gress. 


THE DISCREDITED COMMISSION. 


It is safe to say that there will be 
no general demand for copies of the full 
report of President McKinley’s investi- 
gating commission. The abstract given 
to the press on Monday will quite suf- 
fice. One needs to read only that to see 
that the report is nine-tenths white- 
wash to one-tenth apology. The plain 
truth is, that the Commission lost public 
confidence before it began its work, and 
that it has since passed through stage 
after stage of discredit, until finally it 
had to suffer the awful blow of having 
its creator disown and repudiate it, as 
respects the chief part of its inquiries, by 
appointing a competent court of inquiry 
to do what it had so signally failed to 
do. How can the President expect the 
public to pay any respect to his commis- 
sion’s report on the great beef scandal 
when he himself has practically shown 
that its conclusions on this subject are 
not worth the paper they were written 
on? 

The whole course of the affair, from 
the appointment of the Commission to its | 
rather pitiful finale, has been one long 
demonstration of how not to doit. When 
Mr. McKinley set about the business, 
there was much firm talk about his stern 
determination to secure a commission 
which would completely command pub- 
lic respect and trust, and which would 
push the inquiry to the bitter end with- 
out fear or favor. Some of the eminent 
men first named seemed to promise such 
a result. But it was an ominous thing 
that one after another of them declined 
to serve. The significant thing was, that 
they did it in almost every case after 
conferring with the President. This does 
not necessarily imply that they found 
him half-hearted in the business. It does 
surely indicate, however, that they found 
the proposed method of inquiry weak 
and vicious in method, and that they 
were unwilling to have their names as- 
sociated with what was bound to be a 
fiasco. It was certain to be that in any 
hands; in the hands of the men who 
finally consented to serve, failure was 
foredoomed. More than one of them was 
an avowed partisan of War Department 
methods; others were open to the sus- 
picion of being prejudiced by personal 
favors received; the rest carried little 
or no weight. The result was inevitable. 
A dawdling inquiry, without power to 
compel the presence of witnesses—from 
which, in fact, witnesses shrank as from 
a prejudiced tribunal—has issued in a 
report in which the hair has grown in 
the shaving, so portentously slow has it 
been in preparation, and which fell flat 
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as a document in which the public will 


take but the most languid interest. 

But if the Commissioners show them- 
selves feeble and almost unable to make 
up their minds in nearly all matters else, 
in one particular they are suspiciously 
emphatic and make their animus clear. 
One great culprit they have found, and 
he is Gen. Miles. It would be laughable, 
if it were not so despicable, to note how 
they go out of their way to attack him. 
In the part of the report relating to the 
military camps, for example, there is a 
glaring instance of their partiality. Some 
of the sites they report to have been 
badly chosen. Chickamauga was bad, 
Camp Alger was bad, Tampa was bad, 
Miami was bad. Yet the only instance 
in which they specify an officer respon- 
sible for locating a camp in unfavorable 
surroundings is the case of Miami. Why 
was this? Because that was recommend- 
ed by. Gen. Miles. No mention was 
thought necessary of the man who se- 
lected Camp Alger or Chickamauga or 
Fernandina; but wherever they saw Gen. 
Miles’s head they showed their eager- 
ness to hit it. So they tacked on his 
name, leaving the others to be brilliant 
by absence, 

It is, however, when the Commission 
approach the beef scandals that they 
show most clearly their own incapacity 
and parti pris. They begin by severely 
condemning Gen. Miles for not having 
run to the President with his first sus- 
picion that the meat was bad. Instead 
of waiting, as he did, to get complete 
reports, he should have gone off on the 
first hint he had that the rations were 
not what they should be. As a military 
procedure we do not comment upon this; 
but that it was common sense seems 
clear to the layman. Then the Commis- 
sion triumphantly fish out of the War 
Department records a recommendation 
by Gen. Miles in 1897 of “canned meats 


put up by reputable firms” as an army 


ration in Alaska, and seem to think, in 
their fuddled way, that this is a com- 
plete proof that putrid meat was a good 


The 


tinually at cross-purposes with each 
other and with their official head. The 
result was delay and floundering. When 
these Commissioners, who certainly are 
entitled to pose as authorities on flound- 
ering, assert this of the operations of 
our ‘military authorities, under the pre- 
sent vicious system of organization, it 
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may be taken to be true. Thus at what- 
ever door we go in, we always come out 
with the conclusion that the army is 
badly organized, that it works under an- 
tiquated and conflicting laws, and that 
there is a crying need of adopting new 
methods, so as to put our army into line 
with the teachings of experience and 
the practice of the leading military 
countries. This part of the Commis- 
sion’s report is well worth the attention 
of the Senate in its consideration of the 
army bill. 


BAGGAGE EXPLANATIONS. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury repudiates with something ap- 
proaching to heat the charge that the 
Treasury has been “doing anything at 
the dictation of this or that merchant”; 
and asserts that what it has been trying 
to do is its duty in “enforcing the law 
in the manner most promotive of good 
morals in its own service.” Well, how 
is it that what is called “The Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade,” 
officered by two tailors, one tailor-trim- 
mings dealer, one shirtmaker, one auc- 
tioneer, one shoe-dealer, one dealer in 
dressmakers’ supplies, and one furrier, 
have been boasting through these officers 
for two years that it was they who had 
got the regulations changed; that their 
design was to stop people from buying 
things in Europe which these dealers 
had for sale in New York? How was 


it that they were allowed to put on the | 


wharf detectives, in their own pay, to 
watch the officers of the Government 


| and see that they did their duty? This 


thing for the soldiers to eat in Cuba. 


and Porto Rico. Then they victoriously 
present proof that the refrigerated mea. 
was, on the whole, good, when the main 
charge is that the canned roast beef, so 
called, was bad. But really it is not ne- 
cessary to dwell upon this part of the 
report. The President himself has made 
the sufficient comment upon it by throw- 
ing the whole of it into the waste-basket, 
and appointing a military court to do 
thoroughly the work which these civi- 
lians have hopelessly bungled. 


The really valuable part of the report 
is in danger of being overlooked in the 
mass of irrelevant or prejudiced matter. 
This is the testimony of the Commis- 


sioners, unwilling witnesses as they are, 
to the essentially faulty organization of | 


the army in general and the War De- 


sort of thing has been going on openly 
for two years, without denial or re- 
monstrance on behalf of the Treasury. 
Was the assumption surprising that the 
passengers were being harassed in the 
interest of private dealers? Has Shayne 
been telling falsehoods about the opera- 
tions of the Treasury, or has he not? If 
he has, why has he been allowed to do it 
so long without contradiction or re- 
monstrance? 

The Assistant Secretary’s explanation, 
that the regulations, far from being in- 
tended to bring profits to the tailors, 
were meant to enforce the law in the 
manner “most promotive of good morals 
in our own service,” is interesting. But 


in all services we have ever heard of | 


in which “good morals” are of any im- 
portance whatever, there are only two 
modes of promoting them. One is to 
employ a high class of men; the other is 


partment in particular. They point out | to diminish the temptations to do wrong, 


i 
' 


how the various departments were con- | and increase the rewards to do right. | fore a amall number of officers, cou 


1°21 


This means, being interpreted, the ex 
action of high qualifications from pe 

sons desirous of entering the service, and 
the giving them, when in, fixity of tenurm 
and high pay. This question has been 
so much discussed, both here and in 
England, and has been so thoroughly 
tested in every civilized country, that 
we feel quite warranted in saying that 
all doubt on the subject is ended. When 
a man complains now of the badne 

his service, we prescribe these remedi« 

with as much confidence as we have in 
prescribing a blue pill for inactivity of 
the liver. To us the Assistant Secre 

tary’s remedy, the tormenting of the 


public with whom the officers come in 


contact, is extremely odd Il eivilizert 


| Powers have precisely the same diffi 


culty to contend with that we have 
They all collect a large portion of their 


; revenue, if not all, by duties on imports 


| They all have to contend with the dis 


| honesty, in one form or other, of the 


inspectors on the wharf or on the fron 
tier. They all try to meet it by sharp 
punishment of the officer who is em 
ployed to prevent smuggling, and who 


yet allows it to be done by any cla 
of men, whether passengers by foreign 
steamers or any other. America is the 


only one, as far as we know, which 


makes the passenger or traveller a 
| public servant pro hac vice, and proceeds 
| to make him assist, by a process of an- 
noyance, in collecting duties on his own 
baggage, which the Government officer, 
through either corruption or negligence, 
fails to do; at the very moment, too, 
when the passenger will be most unwill. 
ing to undertake any such task 

This seems a startling statement; but 
is it not correct? TheGovernment collects 
the bulk of its revenue through customs 
| duties, and employs a large host of of- 





ficials to collect them on all goods com- 
| ing over the frontier 
| employ as many as are necessary, and 
| professes to do so. It is the duty of 


It has power to 


these men to search the baggage of 
| every passenger. They fail in their duty, 
and the experience of human nature tells 
us that it is for one of three reasons 
Either their original character was bad, 
or they are not paid well enough, or the 
{temptation to smuggle is made too 
strong by the amount of the duties. The 
| Government makes no effort to improve 
the character of the officers, or to raise 
their pay, or to diminish the temptation 
to smuggle by lowering the duties. The 
only thing it can think of is to annoy 
| the passengers to such a degree that 
| they will hesitate either to travel or to 
| buy clothing or other small articles 
| abroad. 


The way this remedy is applied is al- 
most comic. When one of the great 
steamers arrives with five hundred or 
one thousand passengers on board, all 
are obliged to sit in rows, waiting for 
| hours to make sworn “declarations” be 
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cerning a number of things they may 
not have seen for at least a fortnight, 
and which they must then produce, no 
matter how small in value. If they fail 
to enumerate the articles in 
their baggage, mo matter how trifling, 
and the officer finds them afterwards, it 
may be presumed that the passenger’s 
declaration was a perjury, and the officer 
may him to his superior as a 
person who has sought to defraud the 
revenue. His only recourse is to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Deputy Sur- 
veyor. To him is submitted the question, 
practically without appeal, first whether 
the “declaration” is or is not a perjury; 
whether the swearer meant to smuggle, 
and whether he has told the truth about 
the price of the article. The inspector 
who examines the baggage and the De- 
puty Surveyor then have the passenger 
in their hands. One of them may ac- 
cuse him of lying and smuggling, throw 
all his clothing out on the wharf, detain 
him for hours, and insult him grossly. 


various 


report 


The object of all this is to make the 
passenger submit to great humiliation 
in order to relieve the Treasury from 
the necessity of employing more inspec- 
and paying them such salary as 

deliver them from temptation. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the 
plea of the Assistant Secretary that the 
Government treats passengers leniently 
in taking “forgetfulness, 
mind,” or “business worry,” as an ex- 
cuse for omissions in making the decla- 
The Treasury theory evidently 
is, that the traveller is a person who is 
caught in something flagrante delicto— 
that is, when he ought to be collecting 
revenue for the Government, he allows 
his thoughts to wander off to his chil- 
dren or own wretched affairs. It 
evidently considers him very kindly 
treated when he is not worked harder, 
and does not have his property confiscat- 
ed oftener for absent-mindedness. 


tors, 


would 


ration. 


his 


The truth is, the whole affair has been 
greatly muddled. In the first place, the 
value, or rather the importance, of the 
passenger travel, from the revenue point 
of view, has been grossly exaggerated. 
Dingley knew so little about it that he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
New York tailors and dressmakers that 
it could be made worth ten million dol- 
lars a year to the Government. It is not 
worth, as has been shown by experiment, 
$200,000, It is not worth the civilized 
man’s while to annoy and pursue his 
fellow-citizen that the state may get this 
sum. It is, to use the popular phrase, 
“a mean business,” It is worth twenty 
times that sum to the United States to 
have its cltizens see the world, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. We are the 
only people who try to frighten travel- 
lers away. The sight of a transatlantic 
steamer’s saloon full of passengers, wait- 
ing to swear their “declarations,” makes 
foreigners wonder and Americans blush. 
The source of the trouble is, that Ame- 
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ricans have not yet learned to distin- 
guish between trade and travel as means 
of collecting revenue. Trade is profit- 
able; travel is worth nothing. To have 
citizens move about and see is the main 
use of travel. To be persuaded by tail- 
ors to stay at home and buy their goeds 
is a sorrowful experience which we cer- 
tainly ought to avoid, now that we have 
begun to be conquerors. A nation that 
has killed four thousand heathen in one 
fight ought not to coop people up and 
make them swear about their sleeve- 
buttons and undershirts. What does the 
great Griggs say to this? Does he call 
this glory? 








THE RIGHT OF MARINE CAPTURE, 
Commander Stockton, President of the 
Naval War College at Newport, has an 
article in the February North American 
Review, in which he opposes the proposed 
surrender of the right to capture the 
merchant vessels of an enemy at sea. 
The article is written ‘at the suggestion 
of Capt. Mahan,” and is intended to bea 
clear presentation of the subject ‘from 
the point of view of a belligerent,’ and 
of one “to whom the practice and prin- 
ciples of interrational law are not un- 
known.” The article is a summary of 
all that can be said in favor of the right 
of marine capture. 
Commander Stockton 


is, we think, 


quite right in assuming that the Declara- 


tion of Paris may now be regarded as an 
integral part of international law. The 
rules that the neutral flag protects the 
enemy’s cargo, and that neutral goods 
are not subject to capture under an ene- 
my’s flag, have been adopted by the 
great majority of civilized states, and by 
us they have, in practice, been accepted 
as binding; but it should not be for- 
gotten that if we are not yet among the 
signatories, it is because we alone among 
all governments objected that the Decla- 
ration did not go far enough, because it 
did not exempt all private property from 
capture. 

Commander Stockton says at the out- 
set that he is opposed to prize-money 
laws, and is in favor of their repeal, ob- 
viously because he perceives that until 
the prize-money laws are repealed, there 
will always be a sinister pecuniary in- 
terest affecting the settlement of the 
controversy. But, for ourselves, we be- 
lieve that the prize-money laws are the 
life and soul of the system, and that 
without them, as we shall endeavor to 
show, the capture of merchant vessels 
would speedily lose its interest for 
everybody. Prize-money may be little 
or nothing to Commander Stockton, but 
his disclaimer does not affect the fact 
that the navy as a whole has a most 
powerful pecuniary interest in the main- 
tenance of the practice, Indeed, as ene- 
mies of the practice, we are rather grate- 
ful to him for so separating the mili- 
tary argument in favor of marine cap- 





ture from the baser motives on which 
the system is supported, that any one 
can readily see just how strong the for- 
mer is. 


To come at once to his argument: his 
first point he evidently thinks a novel 
one. Hitherto the advocates of marine 
capture have discussed it as a simple ex- 
tension to the sea of the exemption of 
private property from seizure on land. 
Commander Stockton insists, on the 
other hand, that private property on land 
is not free from seizure. He says that the 
extent of the exemption on land is “‘over- 
estimated.” This statement he supports 
by showing that, in the Franco-German 
war, the Germans took, by means of 
“systematic, but unrecompensed, requi- 
sitions and contributions,’ some six hun- 
dred millions of francs. He also insists 
upon the great damage to property done 
by the march and encampment of armies 
in the field. Besides this, there may be 
deliberately ordered devastation on land, 
as in Sherman’s march to the sea. What 
has been given up on land is pillage, 
or the appropriation to the individual 
soldier, oflicer, and commander of the 
goods and chattels, and money and orna- 
ments and statues and bills receivable 
of the citizens or subjects of the enemy. 

This is true, but it is not new. It may 
all be found in such a well-known hand- 
book as Lawrence’s ‘Principles of Inter- 
national Law.’ What the advocates of 
exemption from capture at, sea say is, 
not that there is no confiscation or de- 
vastation on land, but that the requisi- 
tions and damage are allowed only for 
purely military reasons—the subsistence 
of troops, the operations of war, or com- 
pensation for military losses—and not for 
the unmilitary and sordid purpose of en- 
riching the soldier at the expense of a 
defenceless victim. Merchant-ships are 
captured altogether as plunder, and the 
proceeds are divided among the captors 
exactly as if they were pirates or bucca- 
neers; the case does not differ from plun- 
der on land, except that prize money is 
obtained through the adjudication of a 
court, and therefore is more decorous 
than the corresponding land operations. 

The real question is, supposing prize 
money abolished—how much _ value 
would the right to capture merchant ves- 
sels still have, as a pure belligerent 
right? How far does it contribute to 
making the enemy sue for peace? Com- 
mander Stockton argues that it is a very 
valuable right for several reasons: (1) 
because many vessels can be made over 
into war-ships; (2) because incoming 
cargoes, if not seized, would yield to the 
belligerent customs duties; (3) because 
capture is cheaper than an effective 
blockade; (4) because by capturing mer- 
chants’ ships you may cut off the ene- 
my’s food supply or destroy its com- 
merce. 

The reply of the advocate of the ex- 
emption to all this is, not that it is not 
theoretically true, but that in the history 
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of modern warfare there is no proof that 
the right has been of any substantial 
value to a belligerent in shortening the 
war or bringing the enemy to terms. In 
all the wars that we know anything 
about, the pecuniary losses through cap- 
ture have been compensated by insur- 
ance; and the crippling of the enemy 
by cutting off its food supply, though 
much talked of, has never taken place. 
In our civil war our merchant marine 
was obliterated, yet commerce went on 
just as usual, and when an impartial 
court estimated our damages, they were 
unable to put the loss higher than $15,- 
500,000, in a war which cost thousands 
of millions. Commander Stockton tries 
to meet this by saying that if they had 
had any prize courts, the Confederates 
would have prevented the English from 
carrying our cargoes, and confiscated 
American vessels transferred to the Eng- 
lish flag, as having only a colorable re 
gister. But he supports this strange con- 
tention by no authority or proof what- 
ever. The fact is, that, under the prac- 
tice which has become. established 
since the Declaration of Paris, endanger- 
ed commerce, at the outbreak of a war, 
goes for refuge to neutrals, and, with 
their aid and that of the insurance com- 
panies, the losses through marine cap- 
ture are so distributed as to play no part 
in bringing the enemy to terms. The 
idea of throttling the food supply of your 
enemy, and making prizes of all his 
ships, and so bringing him to terms, is a 
magnificent belligerent dream, but it is 
not such war as we know anything 


about. It is a legacy of Napoleon to our 


reactionary publicists; but even he found 
it impracticable, and it is certainly much 
further from realization now than it was 
in his day. 

There are a great many of the old 
rights of war for which a far clearer 
case can be made out than for the re- 
tention of the right to capture private 
property at sea. For instance, there was 
the right to murder or enslave enemies 
when taken prisoners, universal through- 
out the ancient world, or to hold them to 
ransom, so much valued in the Middle 
Ages. Is it not a distinct loss that we 
must feed and protect and house prison- 
ers, and get nothing out of them in re- 
turn? Would not a poor country, going 
to war with a rich one, have a great 
military advantage if it could seize upon 
multi-millionaires and other contribu- 
tors to the sinews of war, and insist 
upon their ransom under pain of death? 
Plunder on land was most effective dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
and caused far more damage than has 
been caused by the right to capture mer- 
chant vessels in any modern war; shall 
we restore it? The moment you abandon 
the modern view that the only legiti- 


mate object of war is the exhaustion of | 
| fidently assured the high-minded men and 


the armed forces of the enemy, every 
right of war becomes valuable, even 
those which have fallen into desnetude 
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and disgrace. Almost every one of Com- 


mander Stockton’s arguments in favor of 
marine capture can be matched by one 
in favor of plunder on land. 


PARNELL.—IL.* 
DunR.LIn, January 21, 1s 

Capt. O'Shea, a Parliamentary colleague 
had in 1886 introduced Mr. Parnell 
wife. “A friendship, which soon ripened 
love, sprang up between them, and from 1881 
they had lived together as husband and 
wife.’" Capt. O'Shea strangely does not ap- 
pear to have realized the situation until 1889 
when he filed divorce proceedings. I must 
here part company with Mr. O’Brien. The r¢ 
mainder of his narrative, covering the last 
two years of Mr. Parnell's life, is largely 
an apology for him and condemnation of 
those who repudiated his leadership. The 
author contends that the connectian was 
generally known, that in any case Parnell’s 
followers condoned it after the trial, and that 
they abandoned their leader at the call of 
Mr. Gladstone. He implies that home rul 
would have been saved had they stoed by 
him; that Mr. Parnell's death, the diss 
sions that have paralyzed Ireland, and the 
practical disappearance of the home-rule 
cause from consideration are due, not to the 
action of Mr. Parnell, but to that of his 
former followers. Upon all these points 
differ with Mr. O’Brien, and must appeal to 
authorities slurred or ignored by him 

The connection was not generally realized 
To a considerable degree, from the period 
of his imprisonment Mr. Parnell appeared 
an altered man. His old earnestness was 
abated, his openness and a certain simplici 
ty of character appeared warped. He shrank 
generally from publicity, and upon some cru- 
cial occasions he was not to be found. The 
real cause was not generally suspected. 
When rumors of the divorce proceedings (a 


| year before the trial came on) appeared in 


the press, Mr. Davitt went over from Dublin 
expressiy to see Mr. Parnell. The interview 
was afterwards reported in the New York 
papers, and is given at page 14 of Mr. Stead's 


| ‘Story of the Parnell Crisis’: 


“Mr. Parnell then spoke to me as follows 
‘Davitt, I want you to go back to Ireland to 


| tell our friends that I am going to get out of 
| this without the slightest stain on my name 


or reputation,’ and he repeated those words 


| again. I fully believed, and I think he in 


tended me to believe, by those words, that 
he was entirely innocent of the charge mad 


| against him. I immediately went and told 


John Morley so. I crossed over to Ireland 
and told Archbishop Walsh. Mr. Morley was 
delighted and so was Archbishop Walsh 

intensely relieved, Archbishop Walsh was. | 
wrote out to friends in Australia and i: 
America, and I repeated those very words 
that he was entirely innocent of the charge 
made against him.” 


Week after week, his organ, lniled Ire 
land, reported votes of confidence passed in 
the belief that he would successfully defend 
the action. Our feelings were voiced by a 
speaker at the Cork Board of Guardians 

“Any one who knew the character of Mr 
Parnell knew that a man in his position, 
leader of the Irish race, not alone in the 
United Kingdom, but all over the world, 
would never, by committing such an offence 
give himself and the cause of his country 
away to his enemies.” 


And so it was all over Ireland. We con- 


*’'The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1846-1801." 
Hy &. Barry O'Brien, Barriater-at-Law. Harpers 
Two volumes in one, Pp. 378, 304 Pd 
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criticised or held aloof and now became his 
most ardent followers. Nothing can explain 


it but the glamour, force, and attraction of | 


his personality. ‘I have often thought Par- 
nell was like Napoleon,’’ said Mr. Chamber- 
lain to Mr. O’Brien. 

Prepared to sacrifice to the Irish cause 
everything but honor, shocked most of them 
beyond expression at the proceedings in the 
divorcee court, puzzled by such speeches as 


| 


| the good faith of Mr. Gladstone, and declar- 


Mr. McCarthy’s and the apologies of some | 
of the most high-minded men and women in 
| howling for my destruction,’’ as later Mr. 


Ireland, the Irish members attended Parlia- 


ment, which met a week after the trial. Some | 


sought counsel of English friends, and were 
amazed there also to find opinions favorable 
Mr. Parnell. We were informed on re- 
liable authority that a communication from 
Mr. Gladstone would be read at our assem- 
blage, before the election of chairman. It 
was understood that, in consideration of Mr. 
Parnell’s services to Ireland and his feelings, 
he was to be reélected, whereupon he would 
of his own accord resign, and, for a time at 
least, retire from public life. No communi- 
cation was read, he was reélected, he made 
not one word of apology. We supposed that 
somehow it was generally thought best to 
condone his conduct—that the general politi- 
cal outlook would not be materially affected. 
tlowever, almost immediately afterwards it 
became known that Mr. Gladstone had writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Morley asking him pri- 
vately to convey to Mr. Parnell his opinion 
that his leadership of the Liberal party would 
be difficult if Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the 
Irish party were continued. It was evident 
that Mr. Parnell had kept out of the way. 
A member afterwards acknowledged that Mr. 
Parnell's private secretary remarked to him: 
“Morley is searching everywhere through the 
House for Parnell, with a letter from Glad- 
stone, but I will take devilish good care he 
will not find the chief, because I will keep 
him out of the way.” 

Mr. McCarthy appears to have been re- 
sponsible for not having at the meeting com- 
municated to his colleagues the contents of 
this letter, when aware that it would not 
otherwise be brought forward. In self-de- 
fence, Mr. Gladstone gave the letter to the 
public the same evening. The principal pas- 
sage ran: 


to 


“While clinging to the hope of a communi- 
cation from Mr. Parnell to whomsoever ad- 
dressed, I thought it nécessary .. re 
acquaint Mr. McCarthy with the conclusion 
at which, after using all the means of ob- 
servation and reflection in my power, I had 
myself arrived. It was, that, notwithstand- 
ing the splendid services rendered by Mr. 
Parnell to his country, his continuance at 
the present moment in the leadership would 
be productive of consequences disastrous in 
the highest degree to the cause of Ire- 
land; would not only place many 
hearty and effective friends of the Irish 
cause in a position of great embarrassment, 
but would render my retention of the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party, based as it has 
been mainly upon the prosecution of the 
Irish cause, almost a nullity. This explana- 
tion of my own view I begged Mr. McCarthy 
to regard as confidential, and not intended 
for his cplleagues generally if he found that 
Mr. Parnell contemplated spontaneous ac- 
tion But I also begged that he would make 
known to the Irish party at their meeting to- 
morrow afternoon that such was my conclu- 
sion, if he should find that Mr. Parnell had 
not in contemplation any step of the nature 
indicated.”’ 


A majority of the Irish members felt they 
had been tricked, and demanded that the 


question should be reopened. Mr. Gladstone's 


letter was in no sense felt by them as a com- 
mand; it conveyed necessary information as 





to what was likely to be the attitude of Eng- 
lish Liberals, the main wing of the home- 
rule army. Mr. Parnell, with extraordinary | 
adroitness, set about confusing the issue. 
He issued a manifesto calling in question. 


ing that the “‘independence of a section of 
the Irish Parliamentary party’’ was ‘‘appa- 
rently sapped and destroyed by the wire- | 
pullers of the Liberal party.’’ He played 
upon every prejudice and passion of the Irish 
nature. The English were ‘‘wolves now 
Gladstone was ‘‘an unrivalled sophist,’’ ‘‘a 
garrulous old man.’’ On his own showing, 
he deliberately violated the seal of secret, 
private, and confidential intercourse at Ha- 
warden. Future political coéperation of re- 
sponsible ministers would be impossible. It 
was asked of the majority: ‘‘Would any peo- 
ple, on the eve of victory, abandon, because 
of an act of immorality, the general who had 
organized victory?’’ The answer was clear: 
“Certainly, if, in the exposure, characteris- | 
tics fatal to confidence in him were shown; | 
and if his conduct and bearing had alienated 
a leader and a people without whose aid vic- 
tory was impossible.”’ 

Ireland became fatally divided against her- | 
self; the majority believing that to obtain 
home rule under or through Mr. Parnell 
would be impossible—the other that it was 
possible only through him. Few can look 
back with any equanimity upon the contest 
that ensued, and that was exacerbated by 
Mr. Parnell’s decease. He wore himself 
out in frantic effort to reassert himself. It 
was scarcely to be expected that Ireland 
would carry on an internal quarrel upon 
a higher plane than that she had so often 
found necessary to assume in her contest 
with Great Britain. Protestants realized one 
curious fact, that, according to Catholic ca- 
nonical law, Mr. Parnell appeared to aggra- 
vate the moral offence by marrying Mrs. 
O’Shea, a divorced woman. 

I must now draw to a conclusion this per- 
haps too lengthy notice of Mr. O’Brien’s 
book. He keeps much out of view the extent 
to which Mr. Parnell’s success depended on 
the assistance of the men who gathered 
round him. Upon one side of his life we 
should like to have had more information— 
the quarrying and mining operations he car- 
ried on in the County of Wicklow. Often, 
while pondering these volumes, have I asked 
myself, Can it be that the Ireland of to-day 
is the same Ireland as that of Mr. Parnell’s 
time, fused in agitation, set in grim determi- 
nation for the attainment of home rule? A 
few lines from the Irish correspondent of the 
Times might be taken as fairly representing 
the present situation: 


“The present circumstances of Ireland may 
be briefly summed up in the statement that 
at no period of her history did she appear 
more tranquil, more free from serious crime, 
more prosperous and contented. ... There 
is no longer the agitation which convulsed 
the country in days gone by. ... The re- 
lations between landlord and tenant continue 
to be generally friendly, and both parties 
are, with some remarkable exceptions, adapt- 
ing themselves with prudence and good feel- 
ing to the change consequent upon the ap- 
plication of a new law.” 


We must, however, remember that this is 
quoted by Mr. O’Brien as written in 1875, on 
the eve of the most searching agitation Ire- 
land has seen in this century. It is never 
safe to judge from appearances. Neverthe- 


less, many of the elements and conditions of 


| of that noble spirit. 





violent agitation that formerly existed ap- 
pear now wanting, apart from the extent to 


which Mr. Parnell gathered to himself, only 
to carry down with him, the political spring 
and hope of the country. The revulsion from 
the delusive hopes of the French Revolution 
is said, with many Liberals in the early 
part of the century,’ to have induced a phi- 
losophy of despair. The breakdown of the 
hoine-rule movement, small in importance as 
it was in comparison with the French Revo- 
lution, has not been without a similar in- 
fluence. : 
No cnapter in Mr. O'Brien's book is more 
interesting than the last—Mr. Gladstone's 
“appreciation’’ of Mr. Parnell—a remarkable . 
proof of the generosity and self-forgetfulness 
I shall conclude in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words: ‘‘Poor fellow, poor fel- 
low! ... Dear, dear, what a tragedy! I 
cannot tell you how much I think about him, 
and what an interest I take in everything 
A marvellous man, a ter- 
D. B. 


concerning him. 
rible fall.” 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM. 


RoME, January 15, 1899. 


Since I wrote you last December, the exca- 
vations in the Forum have been steadily con- 
tinued. The exploration of the foundations of 
the Temple of Vesta is completed. After clear- 
ing away the encumbering earth, brick walls 
were found. These, built in the centre of the 
mound, were four in number. The one on 
ihe western side had been destroyed in some 
past age. The others seem, from the excel- 
lent character of the work, to be of the time 
of Hadrian; but as no stamped bricks were 
found, it is not possible to be absolutely sure 
of the date. Near the bottom of the cham- 
ber formed by the walls a brick with the 
words Rec Dn Theodorico Bono Rome came 
to light. This, however, did not belong to 
the walls, but is evidence that, as was the 
case in respect to many other buildings in 
Rome, Theodoric interested himself in the 
preservation of the Temple of Vesta. What 
purpose was served by the walls cannot be 
told. Were they built by Hadrian to support 
the superstructure, or did they form a cham- 


| ber for the ashes of the sacred fire which 


were taken off once a year and thrown away 
by the Porta Stercoraria? Of small objects 
few were found. A splendid boar’s tusk and 
one or two Roman bronze coins of late date 
were turned up. Much more numerous were 
the fragments of vases ranging in date from 
our own times to the end of the fifth century 
before Christ. These shards were, as a 
whole, of but little value, but among them 
was one small piece that is of sufficient in- 
terest to make up for the dulness of all the 
rest. It is a bit of a Greek red-figured vase 
of the end of the ‘‘strong’’ style, and shows 
the figures of two warriors in combat. It 
was found deep down among the foundations. 
Its interest is in the suggestion it affords 
that such were the vases used by the Vestals 
for their own needs and those of the goddess. 
How else could such a fragment have got so 
deep down below the temple? 

Such has proved to be what Lanciani (to 
mention only one, but he the latest, among 
many writers on the subject) described as 
“a shapeless mass of concrete’! 

What will first strike the attention of who- 
ever now, returning to Rome, goes to the 
Forum, is the Honorary Column. Once more 
it stands erect and fulfils its purpose; for 
though we do not know to whom it was ori- 
ginally set up, it serves henceforth as an ho- 
norable monument to Minister Baccelli and 
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to his “braccia destra,’’ Signor Boni, with- 
out whom its disdained fragments would still 
be cluttering the ground. There is no ques- 
tion that the column stood originally not di- 
rectly on the existing brick base, but, like the 
Column of Phocas,onamarble pedestal placed 
between the base and the shaft. This pedestal 
has not been found. Consequently, some 
were in favor of doing nothing about the co- 
lumn, while others thought it had best be 
placed directly on the brick base. Fortu- 
pately neither of these courses was followed, 
but a pedestal of brick was made of the same 
proportions as the pedestal cf the coiumn of 
Phocas, and on this the column stands. This 
is, clearly, the proper solution of the ques- 
tion. To erect the column on the base with- 
out any pedestal would have been to make an 
architectural abortion which no one with any 
understanding of architecture could advise. 
As in the case of the brick support of the 
edicuia of the Atrium Vest, this brick 
pedestal is not a restoration or in any way 
deceptive. It merely serves to set the column 
in its proper relation to the base and to the 
neighboring buildings, 

A work that does not attract much visual 
attention, but which adds greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the Forum, is the closure of 
the opening made by Rosa years ago into 
the Cloaca Maxima at the eastern end of | 
the Basilica Julia. The constant stench that | 
arose from the sewer made the neighborhood 
disgustful, and the only reason for the ori- 
ginal making of the hole, or for now leay- 
ing it,was that inquisitive tourists might look 
at this ancient drain. There are so many 
opportunities for the satisfaction of the 
“yellow” curiosity that enjoys such sights, 
that this hole seemed needless, and it re- 
quired only a few moments’ consideration 
on the spot to convince Minister Baccelli 
that it had best be closed. 

Another small but much required under- 
taking was the*insertion of some iron bars 
in the base of the Temple of Saturn to clamp 
together the blocks which showed ominous | 
signs of giving way and letting the super- 
structure crash down. Signor Boni has seen 
to this, and the Temple is safe for a long 
time to come. 





So far I have described matters of im- 
portance, but in no way surprising or ex- 
citing. Two discoveries, however, have been 
made the interest attaching to which could 
scarcely be surpassed in connection with 
the history of Rome. One of these is the 
base of the column set up where Cesar’s 
body was burned, and one the “black stone” 
which was supposed to mark the burial-place 
of Romulus. For what more could one ask? 
After the exploration of the Temple of Vesta 
was completed, Signor Boni turned his at- 
tention to the Temple of Cesar. As all who 
have studied the topography of the Forum 
will remember, Suetonius teils of a column 
of Numidian marble (what we call giallo 
antico) dedicated parenti patria on the spot 
where Cesar was burned. An altar also was 
placed there, but this was destroyed because 
the worship of Caesar was illegal. After- 
wards, Augustus built, as he tells us in his 
autobiographic inscription, the Temple of 
Julius. Later authors say that the tempie | 
stood on the site of the funeral pyre, and it 
is scarcely conceivable that Augustus should 
have destroyed the column. Those who know 
the Forum will recall that in the front wall 
of the podium of the Temple of Julius there 
is a semicircular recess, in front of which 
stands a wall of tufa. This tufa wall does 
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| not close the recess to all access, but merely 


makes it necessary to enter from the sides. 


century of our era. If there was one spot 
where more than anywhere else one would 
have sought for traces of the marble column, 
it was in the space between this late wall 
and the inexplicable hemicycle. It is well 
nigh incredible, but it is the fact, that when 
t 


some time ago this spot was excavated, only 
7 


a few bushels of earth were taken away at 


one end of the wall, and the space between it 


and the hemicycle left absolutely unexplor- 


ed! Signor Boni has now cleared away the 


earth, and there, on a pavement of well-cut 


travertine blocks, are the remains of a base 
such as one would expect the column to have 
had. This is the pavement which Caesar 
trod. Here is the very spot where once his 
body rested: Here Antony aroused the deep- 
er emotions of the plebs, and here from the 
pheenix ashes of a dead Republic rose the 
young Empire. 

Only the core’of the base is left, and the 
marble that originally covered it has dis- 
apeared—stolen, no doubt, in the sixteenth 
century by one or other of the architects 
who used the Forum as a quarry. This core 
is noteworthy, for it is made of fragments 
of giallo untico and gray Carrara (lunense) 


|} mixed with pozzolana—these chips being, 
| most probably, those made by the workers 


on the column; for giallo antico was not a 
common marble, and lunense was rare in 
those days. Pliny says that M. Lepidus, a 
consul in 676 A. U. c., was the first to in- 
troduce the giallo, while Mamurra, one of 
Caesar's officers, first used lunense in large 
pieces. 

To many persons the so-called Tomb of 
Romulus will be of quite as great interest 
as the site of Cesar’s funeral pyre. The 
ancient authors give us but scanty informa- 
tion about the tomb. What they say, though 
slight, is perfectly clear. Festus, under the 
words niger lapis, writes that there was a 
“black stone in the Comitium which showed 
where there was a grave’’; some thought this 
had been intended for Romulus; he, of 
course, was never buried, and, after his dis- 
appearance, the grave was used for Faustulus 
and Quinctilius. These statements are borne 
out by the scholiasts on a verse of one of the 
Epodes of Horace (xvi. 13), who say that 


Varro wrote that the Tomb of Romulus was | 
before the Rostra, where, also, two lions | 


stood. One of the scholiasts quotes Varro as 
saying not before but behind the Rostra. For 
various topographical reasons, this must be 
a mistake. A few days ago this ‘‘black 
stone’’ was found. Signor Boni had for some 
days been exploring the late branch of the 
Sacred Way that ran from the Arch of 
Severus to the Temple of Faustina. In the 
neighborhood of the arch there was an op- 
portunity to enlarge the extent of the ex- 
plorations, and very soon a well-laid traver- 


tine pavement of the Republican epoch was | 


found. It was in close proximity to the spot 


on which the buildings of the Comitium | 


stood, and this pavement is part of that of 


| the Comitium. Hardly had it been discover- 


ed when the workmen came upon a traver- 
tine curb. Further digging showed that this 
curb protected a black stone. This has now 
been entirely uncovered, and turns out to be 
a small pavement, about twelve feet square, 
of black marble blocks (19-25 cm. thick), 


| 
} 
| 


| The wall is of late origin probably, to judge | 
from the construction, of the third or fourth 


} 





served. This is sufficiently strange, but what 
proves the sanctity of the site is, that when 
(probably in the fifth century A. Dp.) the road 
was built that now runs from the Arch of 
Severus over the spot, large marble slabs 
were raised like a solid fence all about the 
black stones to protect them. The blocks of 
the pavement, which are not absolutely regu 
lar in form, are of the black marble streaked 
with white that comes from Twnarum--what 
the modern scapellini call marmo me 
(irecia For the present they have been pa 
tially covered up, as the attacks of rel 
hunters began Instantly after the ann: 

ment of the discovery, and the authorities do 
not desire fresh confirmation of Horace’s 
words 

quaeque carent ventia ef enill ~ as 

nefas videre! dissipabit tnsoler 

Not only is this niger lapis of great interes 
in itself, but we now know more accurately 
than ever before the approximate position of 
many of the most sacred monuments «¢ 
Rome, for close to the Tomb of Romulus wa 
the statue of the wolf suckling the two hi 
thers, and the Nawvian fig-tree planted by 
Tarquinius Priscus over the spot where he 
had buried the stone which Nawvius cut 
two with a razor. How splendidly dead hi 
tory is awakening into life! 

Since the discovery of the metope « 
Rasilica -milia, several other objects of a 
similar nature have been found. © 
interesting because the first of its kind 
known, is a piece of one of the windows of 
the second story of the Basilica Julia rhis 
had been discarded by the previous excava 


tors as of no interest Considering that they 


| 
thought so little of the metope of the Basilica 


JEmilia as to build it into the retaining wall 
of a road, it is not surprising that they did 
not realize the value of a piece of window 
frame. There are, in truth, no terms of con 
tempt too strong to characterize the werk 
that has been done before this year in the 
Forum and that which is still being do j 
other parts of Italy. Were it worth while 
proofs of such mismanagement, carelessness 
and self-seeking could be given, that those 
hearing them might think they were lis 
tening to tales of Turkey 





The discovery of such pieces as the metope 


suggests two things that it is greatly to be 


| hoped Minister Baccelli will successfully a 


complish One of these has been already 
undertaken: it is the taking over frem the 
Church of the Temple of Romulus, which 
freed from late additions and put in its or 

ginal shape, so far as may be, will then serve 


as a museum for all objects found in the 
Forum, and others, such as photographs or 


engravings or casts, that are connected with 
it. Here ought to be put the statues of the 
Vestals found in the Atrium Vest# and now 
in the Museo delle Terme. Where they now 
stand they are lifeless objects--dead archa 
ological facts, material statistics In the 
Forum near where they were originally 
placed, they would acquire some faint im 
pulse of life, and render the Forum and Ro 
man history more truly intelligible than it 
now is even to those few who are blessed 
with the power of imagination 

The other suggestion given by the present 
work is that the Minister arrange for the 
excavation of the northern side of the F« 
rum, which is entirely disused except for a 
loop in the track of the electric tram-—a loop 
i which, with no difficulty whatever, could be 


protected on all four sides by the travertine | run along the road beside S. Adriano. Thir 


curb, the iatter, however, not entirely pre- 





undertaking would be worthy of him. To do 
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what has so far been done required no intel- 
| 


ligence; the results have all been got by 
merely removing earth that plainly was out 
of It take some thought and 
trouble to carry out the further excavation 
here suggested, but it will have to be done 
Minister Baccelli might as 
pluck the laurel as leave it. Then, too, the 
ground where the Capitoline Plan was found 
It has been. 
A mere ditch, a few feet broad, was dug at 


place. will 


some day, 


to be excavated. 


ought never 


the foot of the wall on which the Plan was | 


originally fastened. If the earth, not only 
n few feet, but a few yards away from the 
wall were searched, other pieces of the Plan 
all probability, be found. That 
game is assuredly worth the candle. 

There are many other varied interests of 
the question of the Ducal 
which has aroused much 
comment: Vecchio Florence, 
which this time; the 
School at Mondragone, which has nothing to 
do with antiquities, but is a good illustration 
of certain governmental conditions—but I 
fear I have trespassed too much already on 


would, in 


which to write 
Venice, 
the 


seems 


Palace at 


Ponte at 


to be saved 


your valuable space. 
that the new year will carry out the promises 
uttered with the last breath of 1898. R. N. 


Correspondence. 
“WHITE 
DEN.” 


“TAKE UP THE MAN’S' BUR- 
To THE EpiroR OF THE NATION: 

I if anybody fully appre- 
ciates how this recent lyric is taking hold of 
people, and what an appeal it is making in 
favor of imperialism and militarism to many 
other appeal would reach. The 


is the work of civilizing and po- 


SIR: wonder 


whom 
“burden” 
licing the world, beginning, of course, with 
the Philippines. The ‘‘white man” is the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is to America that the 
appeal is made to “take up” this ‘‘burden.” 
The “judgment of your peers,’’ which is to 
is the judgment 
of England. And certainly if the lines mean 
more than this 
But let us net stop at the first line. Let 
us look the fairly in the face. 
There it all is, set down in black and white 
by an expert who weighs his words. I for- 
bear quotation, the familiar, 
but the hardy read them without 
shudder! 
And 


no 


drown every other voice, 


this, they mean at least. 


“burden” 


as lines are 


can most 
a 
That 
very The 
burden of civilization, whence came it? But 
the main question is, Who are to share it? 


who imposed this burden? is 


a long and a very old story. 


Who laid it upon the shoulders of the 
“white man’? There is a Good Book that 
says something about burden-bearing, but 
it makes no such limitation as this.  In- 


deed, it was once a problem how to get the 
“white to assume an fota of this bur- 


’ 


man’ 
den. 
this, 


need 


that all white, black, and red 
the discipline of this sort of burden- 
Have 


races 


bearing? we not 


a race pride and a race 


demand chastisement somewhat like 


that which Mrs. Browning used to administer 


to her insular friends? 
The Eng- 
lish are a peculiar people. Their worst 
better than the best of the exterlor nations. 
of the world He has cast out 

E. A. STRONG. 
YPSILANTI, Micit., February 6, 1898 


that Ged made only the English. 


Over the rest 


His shoe,’ 


well | 


All must sincerely hope | 


Do not reason and revelation agree in | 


read into these Ines | 
narrowness which | 


“You evidently think | 


is | 
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DOMESTIC PEACE, FOREIGN WAR. 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In the Nation for January 26, in an 
article on “The English. Political Muddie,”’ 
| occur these words: ‘‘Both the Republicans 
and Conservatives are now getting out of 
their domestic difficulties in the same way, 
: by undertaking to thrash somebody."’ 
I am reminded of a remark that Plutarch 
| makes in his Life of Coriolanus: ‘‘The con- 
suls contrived it so that employment abroad 
{under arms] might still the intestine tu- 
nults.”” This was nearly twenty-four cen- 
| turies ago, when the Roman republic was 
in its teens. For us the device has the 
respectability of age; to the Romans it 
might have appeared as a youthful indis- 
| cretion. A. B. H. 


| WENTZVILLE, Mp., February 6, 1899. 


Notes. 


‘Democracy and Empire,’ by Prof. Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, an imperialistic apologia, 
and ‘The Trail of the Gold-Seekers,’ by Ham- 
lin Garland, an account of the author’s 
journey to the Stickeen River and Atlin 
Lake country, will be published by Mac- 
| millan; the one shortly, the other in June. 
In October, ‘Boy Life on the Prairie,’ also 
by Mr. Garland. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have in or 
| in preparation ‘Selections from the Sources: 
| A Supplement to Text-books of English His- 
tory, B. c. 55-A. D. 1832,’ arranged and edit- 
ed by Prof. Charles W. Colby of McGill Uni- 
versity; ‘The Life of William Morris,’ by J. 
W. Mackail; ‘The Early Married Life of 
Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, from 1796,’ 
edited by J. H. Adeane; the fourth and con- 
cluding volume (1669-1696) of ‘The Memoirs 
of the Verney Family,’ by Margaret M. Ver- 
ney; ‘A Handbook to French Art,’ by Miss 
Rose G. Kingsley; ‘Wood and Garden: Notes 
and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur,’ by Gertrude Jekyll; ‘A 
Text-book of Theoretical Naval Architec- 
ture,’ by Edward Lewis Attwood, Assistant 
| Constructor, R. N.; and ‘Indian Philosophy,’ 
| by Max Miiller. 

M. F. Mansfield and A. Wessels, No. 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, are making 
a facsimile reprint, for subscribers, 
| first (Lahore) ‘Public Dccument” edition of 


press 





very rare. They announce a’so the same au- 
thor’s poem, “The Betrothed,’’ with illus- 
trations in tint by Blanche McManus. 

J. M. Bowles, Boston, will soon publish 
‘Composition,’ by Arthur W. Dow, curator 
| of the Japanese Paintings and Prints at the 

3oston Museum of Fine Arts. 

‘Washington the Soldier,’ by Gen. H. B. 

Carrington (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.), 
is, in the main, an abridgment of the valu- 


| the Revolution.’ The maps of battle-flelds 

are the same, and for authenticity and com- 
pleteness are among the very best that are 
accessible. They were carefully compiled 
and drawn by the author himself. In the 
briefer form, recast and made more distinct- 
ly biographical, the book will be welcome 
to a large class of readers to whom the 
larger work is not easily within reach. 

The second edition of Haigh’s 
Theatre,’ just issued by the Clarendon Press 
(New York: Henry Frowde), practically su- 
persedes the edition of 1889 in respect to many 


22 | 
of the | 


Kipling’s ‘Departmental Ditties,’ now beceme | 


able work by the same author, ‘Battles of | 


‘Attic | 


points which have been illuminated by the 
discoveries and investigations of the last ten 
years. Several chapters have been entirely 
rewritten, others have been thoroughly re- 
vised, new illustrations have been added, 
and the latest conciusions as to many moot- 
ed questions have been incorporated in the 
work. Moreover, all the latest literature, 
German, French, English, and American, on 
the stage question and on the architecture 
of theatres recently explored is here repre- 
sented with great completeness. While 
adopting Dérpfeld’s plan of the Dionysiac 
Theatre at Athens and some of his profes- 
sional opinions as to the date of its struc- 
tures, Mr. Haigh rejects, after an elaborate 
discussion, the German antiquarian’s special 
views on the stage question. The whole 
| treatise is brought up to date in the most 


satisfactory manner, and the Clarendon 
| Press deserves the thanks of scholars for 
| this second edition, which sums up so 


promptly the conclusions of many scattered 
dissertations and the results of explora- 
tions accessible only in expensive publica- 
tions. 


The Germans possess a model multum in 
parvo in the ‘Jahrbuch’ of Kiirschner, of 
which the issue for 1899 is as rich in its con- 
| tents as any of its predecessors. The amount 
| of general information, from _ reliable 
sources, found between the covers of this 
pocket encyclopedia is truly remarkable. 
While on American subjects it is quite na- 
turally not complete, on non-American, and 
especially European, subjects it is almost 
all-embracing fer a volume of its scope and 


purpose. The cost is only one and a half 
marks. 
Of Andree's ‘Ailgemeiner Hand-Atlas’ a 


new fourth and thoroughly revised edition 
has appeared, edited by A. Scobel. This stan- 
dard work now contains 263 fine maps, near- 
ly equally divided between main and side 
maps. The additions to the new issue deal 
largely with America, thus repairing one of 
the shortcomings of the first three editions. 
Not only political, but physical and 
commercial geography furnished here, 
representing the latest detailed researches 
all over the globe. About 200,600 geographical 
hames constitute the index. A popular edition 
of Andree has been brought out by the pub- 
lishers, Velhagen & Klasing, in Leipzig, for 
| the remarkably low price of 28 marks (or, in 

32 marks), while an éJition de 
| dure on Japan paper in fine binding will cost 
| 120 marks, and be limited to 100 numbered 
copies. The high coloring ef the mountain- 
ous districts causes some difficulty at times 
in reading the names. 

A list of 220 early books relating to Ame- 
rica (more than half antedating 1550), the 
gift in December last of Mr. Alexander 
Maitland, is recorded in the January Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library. There, 
too, is to found a summary review of 
the valuable library of Samuel J. Tilden, 
now incorporated with the amalgamated col- 
lections resulting from his foundation. We 
can mention only 123 volumes of Cobbett's 
‘Parliamentary History’ and Hansard’s 
‘Parliamentary Debates’; 115 volumes of the 
New York /icrald (1846-1886), with files of 
the World (1860-1886), Times (1865-1886), 
Tribune (1867-1886), and Sun (1870-1886); an 
extraordinary collection of Gillray’s carica- 
tures (1777-1811), mounted and bound in 
eight folio volumes, with specimens of Ho- 
garth and Cruikshank; and numerous extra- 


also 


is 





| leather binding, 


be 


| illustrated works—Waverley, Moore's Byron, 








ea 
i 
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Bray’s Stothard, Thornbury’s Turner, Par- 
ton’s Franklin, Ticknor’s Prescott, Boswell's 
Johnson, Macaulay's Life and Works, etc.; 
Duyckinck’s ‘Cyclopedia of American Lite 
rature,’ and Cromwelliana. 

The Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been acquiring, through P. S$ 
King & Co., London, a set of British Parlia- 
mentary Papers--the most important before 
1880, a complete collection since that date 
A catalogue of the earlier papers has been 
printed by Messrs, King, with analytical an- 
notations revealing curious and important 
documents concealed under general and ap- 
parently unrelated titles. 

The second annual report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission of the American Histori- 
cal Association, dated December 30, 1897, and 
issued last year from the Government Print- 
ing Office, is notable for its tabulation of 
certain Colonial Assemblies and their jour- 
nals as a guide to students; for the conclu- 
sion of the letters of Phineas Bond, British 
Consul at Philadelphia, to the Foreign Office, 
1790-1794; and the Mangourit correspondence 
respecting Genet’s projected attack upon the 
Floridas, 1793-'94. The next report will be 
eagerly awaited, as it will contain the cor- 
respondence of John C. Calhoun, as already 
announced. 

Commissioner Swan's eleventh report on 
the Public Records of Massachusetts is re- 
markable for an appendix giving the loca- 
tions of towns in counties, according as these 
have undergone change of boundaries. Such 
changes are described in detail before the 
alphabetical list is given. As the Massa- 
chusetts example of the care of records is 
being followed by other States, and deserves 
to be followed by all, the report has a wide- 
spread interest. A State standard ink has 
been evolved for insuring permanence of re- 
cords, and Mr. Swan now addresses himself 
to the subject of the ink proper for type- 
written records. This discussion, too, has a 
general importance. For one thing, he says, 
never use a copying-ribbon for records 

The well-known American Father Hecker 
is not allowed to rest easy in his grave. He 
was made last year the occasion of a stout 
volume, by Charles Maignen, entitled ‘Etudes 
sur l'américanisme. Le Pére Hecker est-il 
un saint?’ (Rome: Desclée & Lefebvre; 
Paris: Retaux). The question implies the 
author’s answers. The Abbé discovers, be- 
side the virtues of his antagonist, short- 
comings spiritual and intellectual, and aber- 
rant doctrine. Father Hecker was a Liberal 
in disguise. His pet Paulist foundation 
makes no show in vigor in comparison with 
the Redemptorists whom he quitted when 
seeking a more ‘‘American’’ form of con- 
ventual life. . 

The Annales de Géographie for January 
contains a brief description of some of the 
physical features of the coast of Maine as 
an example of the coastal plane, by Prof. W. 
M. Davis of Harvard, and the conclusion of 
M. Pasquet’s account of the development of 
London—the ‘‘ville-province.’’ His aim has 
been, not to attempt to exhaust so vast 
and fertile a subject, but simply to show 
“how the past of London has determined the 
present, how this past still lives in the pre- 
sent.’’ There is also an illustrated account 
of a journey in Southern Yunnan, and an in- 
teresting summary of the results of the 
commercial mission to China of the Lyons 
Chamber of Commerce, accompanied by a va- 
luable ‘‘economic’’ chart, exhibiting, among 
other things, the principal products, dis- 


tributing ce ‘ t of « i 
cation in Central and Southern China M 
Martonne describes the curious distribution 


of forests in Madagascar, where they forn 





a belt—in some places two belts—surround- 
ing the int or eecles ! hlands he dif 
ferent speci P ' r comme 

al value 

The overthr ot il a irected 
ttention é to tl great Mohammed 
Religious Order of the Santsivah, which 
though not y fifty years old, has one hun 
lred i 1 Lwe y ‘ ered 
throughout norther Africa and the Sudan 
and seven hundred student the theolog 
cal college attached to the head monastery 
in the oasis of Jaghbuib in the Libyan de 
sert According to a writer in the Church 
Wissionary Intelligencer for January, the 
great object of the founder \ sto erect an 
impassable barrier to the gre f West 
ern civilization and the ‘ e of Ch 
tian powers in Muslim lands In these ar 
lent propagators of a great Pan-Islami 


movement it is possible that Great Britain 

and France will find deadly foes harder 

conquer than the Khalifa and his dery 
Among the varied contents of the January 


Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex 


ploration Fund are reports of the new ex 
cavations on the possible site of Gath by 
Dr. Bliss and his associate, and an interest 


ing notice, with photographs, of Abraham's 
oak at Hebron, by Dr. C. Shick: In regard 
to this region he says, “One thing struck 
me, namely, to see that in the 
years the cultivation of the land, hills, and 


valleys had made marvelious progress round 


this site and Hebron in general Every- 
where it was green with vine tree et 


and between them are many new houses in 
all directions. Moreover, wherever 1 went, 
there was plenty of water to be found either 
in cisterns or springs, and I could see seve 
ral rivulets or little brooks.’ A traveller 


on the east of the Jordan in IS08 met the 


Haj pilgrimage on its way to Mecea It 
consisted of 10,000 civilians, with an escort 
of 500 mounted infantry and a mountain bat 
tery, and was at least f mil lou Chil 
dren and women, he says, were almost in as 
great numbers as men, and for half an hour 


after it passed he could hear it “‘like the 


sound of the se: 


| pressed with the marvellous discipline which 


' 


prevailed among this mixed multitude 

“The Mytholegy of the Bella Coola In 
dians,’" by Franz Boas, is published in the 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Na 
tural History as the second contribution of 
the Jesup North Pacific expedition. It treats 


of the remnants of a on 


imerous tribe 
now living on the coasts of Dean Inlet and 
jentinck Arm in British Columbia They 
are shown to have developed a peculiar myth- 
ology, involving the coordination of a num 
ber of supernatural beings whose functions 
are so well defined that they may properly 
be termed deities Th system is vastly 
superior to that of the neighboring tribe 
The Jella Coola are divided into village 
communities organized on an endogami« 
basis, each having its tradition and rites 
The description of their ceremonies, and 
translation of many of their legends, con 
stitute a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of Indian folk-lore. A series of plates 
portray the masks used in some of the cere- 
monials. 

The Museum has also issued the tenth vol 


ume of its Bulletin, containing several papers 
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The Wisconsin Historical Society, which 
ended its first half century on the Oth 


of January, has just published an annotated 
Catalogue of its Newspaper Files in a vol 
ume of three hundred and seventy-five pages. 


The ize of this com: ition appea ir 


] , ‘ 
prising, although the collection amount 
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The Nation. 
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ten thousand bound volumes; but the work 
is much more than a list of newspaper titles. 
On well-nigh every page are notes as to the 
successive editors, politics, religious doc- 
trine, and other features of the publications. 
For example, 
which attained 
“edited 


octavo journal 
1806-7, was 


spector, an 
two volumes, August, 
by Thomas Green Fessenden in opposition to 
Jefferson.” (It was to this 
that Poe truthfully referred for one of the 
earliest occurrences of the word highbinder.) 
In many files there is many a gap, but it is 
with infinite painstaking 


frankly stated 


ing links. Thus, it is confessed that the 
sixty years of 
treated in sixteen lines are represented by 
only thirty-four volumes, although not a 
few numbers are of the rarest dates, as 
are quoted by dealers as worth $500. Repro- 
ductions and facsimiles are also carefully 
acknowledged, and the presence of an index 
in each volume. To facilitate the labor of 
consulting the catalogue, it is divided into 
two parts, the first of which is styled Geo- 
graphical. 
phabetically to their location— 
first those in the several United States, and 
then those in foreign countries. In the se- 
part, termed 


according 


cond 
rangement is by decades, with abbreviated 
while for details 


reader is referred back to Part First. 


titles, 


the New York Weekly In- | 


sus. A reasonable pruning of the scope of 
the census is generally advocated, and the 
familiar and sensible recommendation for 
the establishment of a permanent census 
bureau ‘is repeated. We observe that the 
complete reports by 
(some twenty in number) who examined for 


this committee the several divisions of the 


publication | 


the Pennsylvania Gazette | 


Here the papers are arranged al- | 


census, are to be published in full as one 
of the larger monographs of the Association. 


—When is there to be an end with Sir 
Richard Burton? His life was essentially one 


| of “fleree wars and faithful loves.” Dr. 
Johnson would have taken him to his heart 


| 


| as a good hater. 
the various experts | 


And the wars and the hates 
promise to drag themselves on so long as 
there are papers of his left that in any 


| degree seem ready for publication. His 


friends would be well advised to leave him 


| at rest with the work which he has done 


The volume so rhade up will be a mine for | 
; all who have occasion to use the census 
| volumes, and will command attention among 
| the official compilers of statistics the world 
what and how many there are of these miss- | 


over. 


--We take this opportunity to notice two 
other of the Studies recently published by 
the Economic Association. Mr. M. A. Al- 
drich’'s summary account of the American 
Federation of Labor (No. 4 of the Studies 
of 1898) is by far the best to be had of that 
curious organization. Neither a trade-union 
proper, nor a loose affiliation of everything 
in sight, like the English Trade Union Con- 
gress or the Central Labor Unions of our 


| lant soldier. 


and of which the world already knows; it is 
surely enough to keep his fame as a great 
linguist, an unwearied explorer, and a gal- 
He was not a_scholar—his 
judgments and theories are worth nothing; 


| but what he saw he told, and we can de- 


| 


cities, the American Federation has pursued | 


for many years a steady policy of promoting 


| trade-union organization, which, whether or 


Chronological, the ar- | 


| no one sympathizes with 


its aims, com- 
mands the respect due to careful plan and 
consistent execution. It has at least a fight- 


| ing chance of escaping the fate of its pre- 


in each case the | 
The | 


earliest of all issues was in Oxford (Eng.), 


{ulicus, 1643. The earliest dates 
in America were the Boston Gazette, 1719, 
and, in Philadelphia, the American Weekly 
Mercury and the 
1720. The foreign publications are set forth 
under two hundred and eighty-two titles. 
The titles up to 1750 were sixty-nine, and 
fifty-six in the Revolutionary decade 1771- 
"80. Among foreign notabilia are the Toron- 
to Grip, 40 volumes, the Parisian Moniteur, 
31 volumes, and the Leyden Nouvelles Ea- 
traordinaires, 18 volumes, from 1765. This 


Vercurius 


Wisconsin newspaper index seems to make a | 
new departure in its line, and has cost a 


prodigality of labor. No newspaper searcher 
in any large collection can fail to hold in 
grateful remembrance Miss Emma Helen 
Blair, to whose patient, intelligent research 
and rare expertness the editors chiefly as- 
cribe whatever is most valuable in the Cata- 
logue. 


The American Economic Association has 
published (through Macmillan) the first of 
its studies for 1899, containing the notable 
presidential address of Prof. Hadley, on the 
“Relation between Economics and Politics,” 
and the reports of two committees, on cur- 


Independent Whig, both | 





rency reform and on the twelfth census. All | 


deserve careful attention, and give evidence 
of the useful activity of the Association. 
The Report on Currency Reform is a tem- 
perate and careful statement, by a body of 
competent specialists, of the reasons why 
reform is needed, and of the direction in 
which it should proceed; and, without ob- 
truding any pet plan of its own, gives ad- 
vice which, alas, the average Congressman 
is too apt to disregard. Yet every such judi. 
cial statement of the needs of the case has 
iis effect on public opinion, and serves to 
trengthen the slow-gathering convictions 
of the half-informed legislator. The Report 
on the Twelfth Census is 

more elaborate production, and criticises 
in detail the methods of our overgrown cen- 


of the Committee 


decessors, and especially of the Knights of 
Labor, who met deserved defeat and almost 
extinction after a brief career of o’ervault- 
ing ambition and organized disorder. How 
far the Federation will succeed in maintain- 
ing its coherence, will withstand the blan- 
dishments of the Socialists and the insidious 
temptation to take a hand in party politics 
(always the beginning of the end in our la- 
bor organizations)—all this the future must 
show. Meanwhile Mr. Aldrich’s compact ana- 
lysis will be welcome to observers of this 
factor in the social movement. Somewhat 
jifferent in type, yet useful in the same 
way, is the account of the purchase of the 
railways by the state in Switzerland, which 
Dr. J. Cummings has translated from the 
French of M. Michéle. Here we have a 
movement which, on the surface at least, is 
of signal interest to the American public: 
the purchase and prospective management of 
the entire railway system by a democratic 
community having a federal political organi- 
zation very similar to ours. It is true that 
the small scale of the operation, the peculiar 
geographical position of Switzerland, the cu- 
rious financial complications from the own- 
ership of bonds by the Swiss and of stocks 
by foreigners, deprive the experiment of 
the significance which at first sight it seems 
to have for us. But none the less the move- 
ment is a most instructive one, taking its 
place with the state railways of the Austra- 
lian colonies as portending a danger or a tri- 
umph—as one chooses to view it—for the 
future of democracy. This account, at all 
events, tells the tale; we know of no other 
source in English where one can learn just 
what has been done in Switzerland, why and 
how the railway purchase is to take place, the 
pros and cons of the debate. As everywhere, 
the advocates of state purchase take a rose- 
colored view of the financial outlook, and do 
not fairly grapple with the financial compli- 
cations which are inevitable when the de- 
mocratic public demands at once good pay 
for the servants and low rates for the ser- 
vice, 





pend upon his story. His great version of 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ in spite of 
the loquacious inadequacy of its commen- 
tary, is the work of a specialist in life 
though an amateur in books. Compare his 
account of Mecca with that of Snouck Hur- 
gronje. Burton’s, with all its little absurdi- 
ties, lives; that of the Dutch scholar is 
learned, accurate, and very dull. But for the 


| existence, at least in print, of such essays 


as have now been edited by W. H. Wilkins 
(‘The Jew, the Gypsy, and El Islam’; Chica- 
go: Herbert S. Stone & Co.), there seems no 
shadow of excuse. The volume, beautifully 
printed and got up, with an excellent etch- 
ing of Leighton’s portrait, contains three 
separate papers. The first, on the Jew, 
might be regarded as a venomous attack if 
it merited any regard at all; but in it 
Burton is among books, and his amateurism 
is rampant, self-sufficient, and exhaustive. 
His appendix, dealing with human sacrifice 
among the Eastern Jews, and with the mur- 
der of Padre Tomaso, the only part of first- 
hand value, is suppressed by the editor. The 
second is a study of the gypsy, and may 
contain some useful matter, as it is based 
on Burton’s own observations. That, how- 
ever, can be determined only by ‘“Chingan- 
ologists’’—such is their beautiful name—and 
to them we must leave it. Experience of 
Burton in other fields suggests that the har- 
vest here may not be great. Much of the 
essay is taken up by polemic as to priority. 
Third, comes a comparatively short paper 
on Islam, about which the less said the 
better. It seems to have been written soon 
after 1853; and it will be absolutely mis- 
leading to all but those who do not need to 
read it. Perhaps, when all our squabbles and 
jealousies have been stilled by the throwing 
of the little dust, these essays of Burton may 
be read as we now read ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ of his great ancestor. Then the 
wild ideas, the far-fetched learning, the 
squinting brain working in a style strange- 
ly mixed of the purest English and a dozen 
tongues besides, may come to their true 
kingdom. 


~—-Mr. Thwaites’s edition of the ‘Jesuit Rela- 
tions’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.), 
which is now almost exactly midway in its 
course of publication, reaches with volumes 
xxxifi. and xxxiv. what is probably the cul- 
minating point of its interest, if one con- 
siders the narratives chiefiy as records of 
heroic and self-obliterating deeds. We refer 
to the destruction or dispersion of the Huron 
people by the Iroquois, a catastrophe which 
involved one of the Jesuit missions and sev- 
eral of the leading missionaries. 1648 and 
1649, memorable in European history for the 
Peace of Westphalia and the execution of 
Charles I., were also years of great activity 
in the American wilderness. During 1648 
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the Jesuits thought themselves (leaving out 
the one contingency of Iroquois attack) with- 
in easy reach of a coveted object, viz., the 
salvation of several thousand Hurons. We 
have already seen that Brébeuf did not shut 
his eyes to the likelihood of a deadly attack 
from the Five Nations, but, during the 
twelvemonth before that relentless foe came 
with fire and sword, the purely missionary 
prospects appeared much more hopeful than 
ever before. At one spot in Huronia, the 
residence of Ste. Marie, there were, accord- 
ing to Ragueneau’s report, forty-two French- 
men, including eighteen Jesuits. 1,300 per- 
sons had been baptized since the last annual 
report, and 3,000 natives sheltered by the 
fathers during times of famine and pestilence. 
Furthermore, it had been proved by expe- 
rience that a better means existed of reach- 
ing the Indians than by open denunciation 
of their witchcraft and devils. Gentle ridi- 
cule and an appeal to the judgment were 
yielding the fruits of salvation where threats 
of hell-fire had previously proved fruitless. 
“Many of the early converts are reported as 
proving steadfast, and manifesting a faith 
which does not desert them even among the 
flames of torture. 


—Thus, in 1648, Ragueneau records some 
striking successes; yet the year had its full 
share of disappointment and death. On the 
4th of July St. Joseph was sacked by the Iro- 
quois, Father Daniel martyred, the church 
destroyed, and the flock butchered or scat- 
tered. Early in the next spring the foe re- 
turned, now confident of capturing the prin- | 
cipal Huron villages and destroying the flower | 
of the race. Two explicit accounts remain of 
this raid—the most sanguinary which was 
ever directed by one North American tribe 
against another. The one is Christopher Re- 
gnaut’s narrative of the death which Bré- 
beuf and Gabriel Lalemant met; the other, 
Ragueneau’s story the whole invasion, 
with its immediate results. We omit details 
of the torture to which the Jesuits were sub- 
jected (merely recalling their superb forti- 
tude), and confine our brief notice to Re- | 
gnaut’s statement concerning the episode. | 
Since this is the principal source of informa- 
tion as to the manner of Brébeuf’s death, it 
deserves scrutiny. The details proceed from 
an Indian source, for neither Regnaut 
any other Frenchman fell into Iroquois hands 
at St. Ignace and survived. In this regard 
our source resembles that relating to Dol- 
lard’s exploit at the Long Saut in 1660. He 
and his sixteen followers were all killed, and 
the circumstances of the fight rest on Huron 
testimony. However, Regnaut stands much 
nearer to Brébeuf’s martyrdom than does any 
French writer to Dollard, because on the day 
following he reached the spot and found re- 
mains which justified the Indians’ 
He describes in the most explicit way what 
he discovered, and how he secured the relics 
which were afterwards venerated at Quebec. 
The style of this important document is sim- 
ple and straightforward, although in conclud- 
ing the writer apologizes for its roughness: 
“Ce n’est pas un Docteur de Sorbonne qui a 
composé cecy vous le voyez bien; cest un 
reste d’Iroquois et une personne qui a vescu 
plus qu'il ne pensoit.’’ 


of 


nor 


stories. 


A PIONEER. 


Emma Willard and her Pupils; or, Fifty 
Years of Troy Female Seminary. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 1898. 


This bulky volume, published by Mrs. Rus- | 





The Nation. 


| sell Sage, frankly accounts for itself in a pre- 


face of admirable candor, though of very lit- | 


tle literary competence. It is part of an or- 
Wil- 
lard’s Troy Seminary to do honor to their 
teacher, and incidentally to place themselves 
in the ranks of sharers in the so-called high- 
er education. The work of collecting and 
compiling this record was intrusted to a 
committee of the Emma Willard Association. 
The result is something between an expanded 
form of the ordinary general catalogue of a 
college or university, and a literary and so- 
cial study of an institution of learning. This 
is to be regretted, for, in spite of index and 
classification, an alphabetical list of the stu- 
dents of the Troy Seminary conceals by its 
very fulness much that is of interest to the 


ganized attempt by students of Mrs. 


reader, and, on the other hand, the histori- | 


cal sketch of Mrs. Willard and her work 
seems almost pitifully inadequate until it fs 
supplemented by the scores of interesting re- 
miniscences appearing in the rambling con- 


| tributions of the representatives of Mrs. Wil- 


lard’s seven thousand pupils. The portraits 


of persons connected with the Seminary give | 
a fair impression of the wide range of the | 


influence of Troy Seminary, and suggest 
some of the reasons why Mrs. Willard, in 
spite of her undoubted ability and devotion 
to the interests of women’s education, did 
not succeed as did her contemporary, Mary 


Lyon, with far less personal magnetism and | 


with a less striking personality, in found- 
ing a permanent institution or in definitely 
influencing the course of higher education for 
women in this country. 

Mrs. Willard leaves the impression of hav- 
ing been more of a courtier than of a states- 
man. Her trust was in persons rather than 
in ideas; and her resources, in the demon- 
stration of strong individuality rather than 
in the development of fundamental social 
ideals. When the New York lower house 
threw out the bill for endowing her school, 
she declared, “Could I have died a martyr 
to the cause and thus have secured its suc- 
cess, I should have blessed the faggot and 
hugged the stake’’; but she had apparently 
played her last card, except so far as she 
could recommend her school by industry and 
enterprise of the personal sort. It is a per- 
fectly natural sequel, from the reader’s point 
of view, that her personal and d&puted con- 
duct of the school should be referred to as 
“the Willard dynasty,”’ but the reader feels 


| 
| 


| Willard, at thirty-four years 
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value of the specific services Mrs. Willard 
rendered to her generation, nor from the 
impressive dignity of her personality, and 
only changes the angle from which her 
work is to be viewed. Born in 1787, in Ber 
lin, Conn., the sixteenth of seventeen chil 
dren, before the appearance of Webster's 


Dictionary or Spelling-Book, when families 
still did by 
change from less to more congenial labor 
Emma Hart was trained by the efforts of a 
father who read Shakspere and Milton aloud 
to his family, and who told them what he 
knew of science and encouraged their inte 
rest in it. She seems always to have been 
a girl whom Miss Austen would have call 
ed superior; and when, after financial trou- 
ble came upon her husband, Dr. John Wi! 
lard, to whom she was married in 
opened a school, it was the of 
readily looked for from her and in which 
her success was taken for granted. But a 
little town in Vermont, such as Middlebury 
did not offer scope enough for her grow 
ing plans, and, with the experience 
had gained in Waterford, N. Y., and in Mid 
dlebury, Vt., she moved her school to Troy 
In this step she had enlisted the sympathy of 
DeWitt Clinton, John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Dr. Dick. It 
was in this stage of her work that she hoped 
for State aid, and indeed the Senate granted 
2,000 for an endowment; but the bill failed 
in the House. With the help of $4,000 rais 
ed by the Troy by t: 
another fund raised by subscription 


“chores” and knew leisure only 


1809. she 


sort of thing 


she 


George Combe, 


Corporation and 
Mre 


of age, opened 


ix, 


| the Troy Seminary. 





that this is not the way institutions grow. | 


Mr. Depew's tribute to her on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Russell Sage Hall in 
1895, “She was an apostle, an evangel of the 
higher education of women. Her in- 
fluence did not stop here. It crossed the 
ocean; it created Girton and Newn- 
ham Colleges under the shadows of Oxford 
and Cambridge,’’ etc., is not simply eulogy 
in hysterics, it is a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the history of the higher education of 
women. The relation of Girton and Newn- 





ham to the education of women is so essen- | 


tially different from anything dreamed 
by Mrs. Willard that it may fairly be ques- 


of 


tioned whether she would have approved of | 


it; and in any case the credit for the idea 
of a college for women connected with one 
of the English universities and resulting in 
Girton College must be definitely given to 
Miss Emily Davies, as far as it is worth 
while to assign credit for ideas so manifestly 
in the air that it 
chance who happens to express them first. 


is almost a matter of | 


} 
; 


But all this detracts not at all from the phatically of the claims of the home 


Precisely what this change of plan meant 
to Mrs. Willard, and how it 
modified the scope of her ambition, 
now say. It must 
mitted that she was bitterly disappointed at 
her failure to State help for her 
school; but whether she essentially changed 
the character of what she was trying to do 
in view of this failure, or not, it is certain 
that her work had from 


may have 
it 


far 
is 
ad 


impossible to be 


secure 


the start certain 


clear limitations and an equally clear co 
herence. She found the public impervious 
to ideas that she valued highly, and, in 
many directions, she had politely to bully 
her public; in others she waited for the 
results of the educating process she was 


applying to the parents through their daugh 
ters. In this connection some of her letters, 
fortunately preserved, are most edifying, in 
spite of their inflated rhetoric. One of her 
primary objects was to improve the charac 

ter of the teaching of women in the United 
States, and to this 
books and trained promising 
the profession (as she tried persuade 
them their work might be considered). Her 
success may be inferred from the fact that 
she helped organize schools in Greece and 


end she wrote text- 


pupils for 


to 


in Bogot4&, besides supplying teachers to 
scores of schools and to hundreds of fa 
milies in this country. Some sixteen years 


before Mt. Holyoke was opened, she insist- 
ed upon public examinations for her pupils, 
provided them with instruction in science, 
and was one of the first to use the so-called 
laboratory method of instruction. She com- 
bated the notion that study of 
and physiology was indelicate in a womans, 
and insisted upon instruction in manners, 
cooking, and morals. She was a firm sup- 
porter of what was then known a8 wo 
man’s sphere, and wrote and talked em- 
Her 


anatomy 








1830 


in the engagements and marriages 
of ber pupils was almost romantic, and she 
enjoyed journeying from one to another of 
the 
carried out the spirit of her instructions. 
The history of the school is a frank dis- 
play of the thousand and one interests, big 
and little, trivial and important, that make 
the thing we call education in a school fora 
hundred boarders and two hundred day scho- 
lars. Board and tuition in the Seminary, in 
1819, cost at the rate of $3.50 a week. There 
in the letters 
modern 


interest 


hemes they had made, to see how they 


time 
the 
the simplicity in dress 


time to 
that 
by 


are hints from 
of old 


girl might 


graduates college 
profit 
and furnishing required at Troy Seminary. 
One 


“ry 


writes: 


recall the simple, uncarpeted rooms, 
5 Ae each furnished with a lowpost dou- 
ble bedstead, a painted bureau, table and 
washstand of the simplest pattern, two 
chairs, a looking-glass, and a box-stove for 


wood. We made our own beds and 
fires and brought up our own pitchers of 


A lunch 
dry bread, a slice apiece, was 
who wished it twice a day, 
and nine P. M.’”’ 


water from the pump in the yard. 
of excellent 

served to all 
at eleven A. M. 
of 


The course study was more or less flexi- 


ble, and nowhere is there a record of what 
precisely was required for graduation. It was 
not until 1843 that diplomas were awarded, 
but after that time a sharp distinction for 
official purposes seems to have been made 
between the holders of full diplomas and of 
“partial certificates.”’ The textbooks used by 
Mrs. Willard herself have an _ antiquated 
flavor, full of quaint associations to some of 


us, from corner cupboards in country houses, 


or fromthe stories of aunts and cousins who 
went to Troy when a young woman from 
Canandaigua was known as one of the 


our 
\ 


estern girls They were Newman's ‘Rheto- 
Paley’s ‘Moral Philoso- 
Stewart's ‘Intellectual Philoso- 


Legendre’s ‘Geometry,’ 


ric,’ Hedge’s 


Logie . 
phy,’ Dugald 
phy,’ 


Adam: 


Day’s ‘Algebra,’ 
‘Lat 
and helping compile textbooks on geography 
and history, Mrs. Willard published a ‘Trea- 


tise on the Motive Powers which produce the 


s in Grammar.’ Besides writing 


Circulation of the Blood,’ which attracted 
respeciful comment from scientists in Eu- 
rope, Her ‘Journal and Letters from France | 
and Great Britain’ by its sale helped found 
the first girls’ school in Athens. Her poem 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deen’ was 
written on her return from her first visit to 
Kurope in tS80. At this time she visited the 


Government chools of France, and came 
back with profound conviction of the im- 
portance of the work women had to do in 
the world. In 1838 she surrendered the con- 
iuet of the school to her son and his wife, 
and retired to Berlin, Conn., where she took 
an active part in the educational interests of 
the State and of New England. Her friends 
at this time were Dr. Henry Barnard, Mr. 
May, and Mt Aleott In 1844 she went 
back to tive in Troy, in the seminary 
grounds, and there, in 1870, she died. 

The record of the pupils of the Troy Semi- 
nary is given in decades, each with a cha 
racter and atmesphere of ita own. The first 
naturally has more of the picturesque and 
the soviaily interesting, although there is 
quite as much of definite attainment and 
more of posliiive accomplishment in any one 
of the later periods. A touch of  pa- 
thos and tragedy comes in with the his- 
tories of the woman associated closely with 
the civil war The Troy Seminary had 
always drawn many pupils from the South, 
and it is to the credit of the school 
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that the representatives of both North 
and South were energetically loyal to their 
standards of duty during the conflict, and 
prompt to 
for the renewal of old ties as soon as it was 
over. The fifth decade closes the connection 
of 
In Mr. and Mrs. John Willard with- 
drew, the seminary property owned by the 
ciiy was purchased by the trustees, and Miss 
Emily Treat Wileox made principal. That 
the school, after its fifth decade had 
closed, was still popular, is shown by the 
that, Miss Wilcox’s withdrawal, in 
eighty young women received diplomas 
for the full course and nine took certificates 
for a partial course. But before this the wo- 
men's colleges had been opened, and depart- 
ment work had been organized along lines 
of division of labor. The time was 
a woman teaching mathematics, 
chemistry, the higher branches of physics, 
English literature, and psychology, herself, 
however highly endowed or however attrac- 
tive and infiuential, could expect to compete 
with the college for women, differently or- 
ganized and with a most 
life. The fifth decade, 
many names of a high degree of general 
attainment, but fewer than any other of 
eminence or special accomplishment. Hence- 
forward these were to be looked for in the 
catalogues of Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, the asso- 
ciated colleges for women, and in coeduca- 
tional colleges and universities. 
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fact 
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on 


a strict 


past when 


attractive social 
therefore, contains 


Weliesley, 


HENRY REEVE. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1898. 

This the ‘Life’ was é€x- 
ceptionally happy in realizing every energy 
and using all his talents like tools. A “lam- 
bent dulness” inevitably plays about the bio- 
graphy of one who, without personal bril- 
liance, pursued unchequered a_ career. 
a good representative of a 
set its heart’s delight upon 
action, and these two volumes record a long 


is of a man who 


re] 


Reeve is 


that has 


Tenry 
nation 





avail themselves of opportunities | 
| all due gallantry; but in my own room I have 


| 


the Willard family with Troy Seminary. | 








life ef harg work and energetic play. With | 
no advantages of birth or fortune, without | 


a spark of imagination or a ray of humor, 
this middle-class provincial, by dint of a 
calm self-confidence and an intelligent and 
active interest in the questions of the day, 
acquired an influence that, for fifteen years, 
at least, was international. He was the only 
widowed mother of small fortune, 
her common 
the advantage of not having buried 
his mind in a university education—a piece 


of a 
it 


sen 


and was to 


owed 


sense that he | 


of good fortune that sometimes lifts your 
average Englishman above the mediocrity 
that, to the ‘varsity man, too often appears | 


golden. Like Gibbon, he rubbed off the pro- 
vincial in Switzerland, and acquired his cos- 
mopolitanism in the brilllant society of Ge- 
Paris. 


neva and 


frequent visits to 
to 


qualities 


the French capital did 
counterbalance the solid British 
of man who had not a single 
redeeming vice. 

That there was much solidity to leaven we 
gather from his youthful letters from Gene- 
At the age of nineteen, he writes in de- 
acribing a friend's marriage: 

“The 
thrown 


much 
a 


va. 


ladies have, of course, been 


delicate 


young 
into a 








confusion by this | 


A desultory education and | 


mecca 





early enlévement of one of their virginal 
band; puis, de l'autre cété, the cohort of male 
admirers in dire dismay and disappointment. 
ee I, for my part, at the above-mention- 
ed soirée, made my congratulatory bow with 


felt that a very vain bubble, when it bursts, 
leaves almost as great a chasm in a man’s 
spirit as if a mountain rose from its foun- 
dations and became air’ (p. 20). 


This is ‘‘steep’’ even for the Early Victo- 
rian thirties. At the same age he “thinks 
with Cousin” (or rather, “has long thought’’) 
what Cousin thinks; at twenty-two he writes 
that “Hugo has fallen rather low, and is 
so mad, so childish, and so blackguard that 
all acquaintance have cut him, or he 
them. I saw him at the Bibliothéque du Roi, 
but did net care to renew our acquaintance” 
(p. 36). A few years later he ‘dropped the 
acquaintance” of Louis Napoleon. 

It is not, however, our object to show that 
Henry Reeve lacked a sense of proportion 
and a sense of humor; we should rather re- 
mind ourselves that this dull person who, to 
judge by his correspondence, from his teens 
to his seventies, was never guilty of an in- 
correct sentiment or a single epigram, so im- 
pressed his contemporaries with his ability 
that at twenty-five he was given the respon- 
sible and well-paid post of Clerk of Appeals 
to the Privy Council, and at twenty-six was 
‘on terms of acquaintance with the whole 
cabinet.” From 1842 to ’57 he was one of the 
chief leader-writers for the Times, in the 
days of Delane’s editorship, when the spirit 
rose or sank every morning 
of the most important jour- 


his 


of nations still 


at the bidding 


nal in Europe. Reeve had nothing of the 
“touch-and-go, blackguard-genteel’’ which, 
as Scott said, distinguishes the genuine 


press-man. He never ‘‘plunged,’”’ but wrote 
his leaders with a lively sense that he was 
swaying the cabinets of Europe. And when- 
ever there was a political crisis, especially 
in foreign affairs, it plain that Reeve’s 
private letters of advice (written, for the 
most part, from Paris) had a real influence 
on the policy of the English statesmen to 
whom they were His relations 
with French politicians were hardly less in- 
timate. Guizot and De Tocqueville, whose 
‘Democracy in America’ he translated, were 
his lifelong friends. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting portions of the book are those con- 
nected with the Coup d’ Etat and the fortunes 
of the Empire, to which Reeve was invete- 
rately hostile. In 1855, at the age of forty- 
two, he succeeded Lewis as editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and ceased to write for 
the Times. In spite of Disraeli’s sneer at 
the quarterlies as ‘Boots at the Red Lion 
and Chambermaid at the Blue Boar,’’ whose 
occupation had gone with the coming of rail- 
ways, the editorship of the Hdinburgh was 
still one of the highest prizes of the pro- 
fession of literature. Moreover, Reeve, who, 
besides writing many articles himself, never 
published the articles of his contributors 
without careful revision, may be said to have 
occupied, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘not 
so much a chair as a settee.” 

He was, at heart, historian and a 
politician rather than literary man. If 
we may judge from his ‘Life,’ he practically 
left off reading when he began to write. 


is 


addressed. 


an 
a 


We get no glimpse of his literary prefer- 
ences or dislikes; his judgment of Carlyle— 
he “is odious—arrogance, vanity, self-con- 
eeit, ingratitude to old friends’’—is purely 
personal and in the nature of a tu quoque. 
Though his thorough grasp of a given po- 
litical situation made 


him invaluable in 
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Downing Street, he had no gift for political 
prophecy. He always expected an Orleanist 
restoration, he backed King Otho and cham- 
Austria the Hungarians. 


pioncd against 


Gladstone, who has fared so ill in contem- 
porary biography, was naturally the het 
noire of so determined a Conservative. After 
the defeat of the home-rule bill in 1886, 


remember another 


and 


Reeve writes: “I do not 


instance in which a man’s best earliest 


friends have turned upon him, to unmask 
him, and that without any motive of pe 
sonal reseniment. It is the noble motive 
which led Brutus to strike Casar’’ (p. 346) 
It was about this time that Mr. Labouchere 


said of Gladstone: “How is it possible to 


play with an old sinner who has got an ace 


up each sleeve, and says God Almighty put 
them there?” 
The professional politician will find in 


interest, if not 


these pages much that is of 
strikingly new. In 18 


"9 Pp . o t 
id Reeve suggests 


“England is directly concerned in Cuba by 
its close proximity to the Bahamas Cay 
Lobos (British territory) is but twenty-four 


miles from Cay Confites (Cuban territory) 
That leaves but eight miles of high seas 
in width. The people of the Bahamas have 
made frequent complaint to the Governor 


about the conduct of the Spanish authorities 
in Cuba. In August this year the Governor 
of the Bahamas sent a memorial to the 
tain-General of Cuba about the impedimenis 


Cap- 


to the Bahama sponging-trade caused by the 
arbitrary acts of the Spaniards No notice 
has been taken of this. It has not even 


been acknowledged’ (p. 220). 


In 1895, during the struggle between China 
and Japan, he 


curious that nobody points out that the 


friend: “It is 
Unit 


writes to a 


ed States are the country with the largest 
future interest in the Pacific, and that they 
must have a voice in this controversy” (p 
398). 

The general reader will be interested in 


Reeve’s account of the famous ‘Brougham 


hoax,”’ which is told in outline in the ‘Gre- 


ville Memoirs,’ but now for the first time in 
detail. In October, 1839, Reeve wrote to his 
mother: 





“So rapid and so mysterious is the flight of 
all rumors which have grief in them, that I 
shall probably not be the first to announce to 
you the death of Lord Brougham. Yesterday 
morning A. Montgomery, a youth on whom 
Brougham doted, rushed over to Gore House 
before they had sat down to breakfast, with 
the letter in his hand. . . . It was from 
Shafto, theonly uninjured survivor of the par- 
ty. Brougham, Leader [still alive in 1898], 
and Shafto hired a bad hack carriage to go 
from Brougham Hall to see a ruin in the 
neighborhood. It was so like him to choose to 
go in a wheelbarrow instead of a eccach and 
four. They had not gone far when the splin- 
ter-bar broke; they were thrown out, and 
one of the horses kicked Brougham on the 
head, which made him insensible, so that he 
could not get out of the way of the carriage, 
which turned over on him in the ditch, crush. 
ed his head, and killed him on the spot.” 


This was the only letter received in Lon- 
don. In an the 
town. 


hour rumor pervaded the 


“Sheil rushed from the Athenw#um to pen 
a magniloquent obituary, which appeared in 
the next day’s Chronicle. . . Windsor 
Castle shook with glee, and Lord Holland 
began to think that he should venture to 
speak again in the Lords’. For the first time 
for five years, all the world talked for a 
whole day about Brougham’s virtues, and 
there was wondrous forgiveness of injuries 
in the whole metropolis. For my part I had 
selected the 12th and 13th verses of St. 
Jude’s Epistle for the funeral sermon ‘ 
Nobody could look at Brougham’s wild, un- 
couth handwriting without tears in his eyes. 
- + + IT had not half done my reflections on 
B. and his gifts when I discovered from a 
letter from Brougham, dated Sunday, that 
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he did not die on Saturday In the after- 
noon everyody learned it was a hoax--a very 
pretty piece of devil's amusement.” 


Reeve adda that, in November, when the 


Qiheen had withdrawn from the Council, “the 
the af- 
at the top of his 


Duke of 
Brou 


voice, ‘By 


Cambridge ran round room 


ter gham, vociferating 


God, Brougham, you did it; by 
to which 
had ac 


Pa 


God, you wrote the letter yourself '; 


B. could not well 


though he 
old friend, Sir A 
for saying as much 


reply,” 
his 
before 

makes Mrs 
memory of the charge of treachery 
Meredith per 

‘Diana of The 


Peel an 


tually challenged 
get, the week 

Reeve another effort to clear 
Nort 
which Mr 


petuate in 


n's 


has done much to 


the 
Early in 


Crossways.’ 


facts are these December, 


nounced to his colleagues in the Cabinet hi 


intention to repeal the Corn Laws Lord 
Aberdeen told Delane, the Times editor, o1 
December 3, and on the 4th the Times pub 
lished it There was great agitation, and 
Peel resigned on the 6th. His premature an 


nouncement in the Times was a plece o 


strategy on the part of Aberdeen, who wis! 
ed to othe the Government of the United 
States in the negotiations then pending. But 
this was not known, and so the scandak 
story arose that Delane had bought the 
secret from Mrs. Norton, to whom it had 
been confided by Sidney Herbert, one of her 
admirers. Mr. Meredith, in the last edition 
of ‘Diana,’ has added a note to the effect 
that the incident is fiction, but the misrepré 
sentation will probably haunt Mrs. Nort 





memory for ever. 
Reeve owes a great part of his reputation 
to the notoriety 


he gained over the publica 


the ‘Greville Memoirs.’ Greville 


journals 


tion of 


intended to intrust the famous 


Sir G. Lewis, editor of the Edinhurgh 
but he survived Lewis, and Reeve, a week 
before Greville’s death, was invited to tak: 


memoirs as he had 


The 


over the taken over the 


: . | , ‘ 
r litorship of the Rerieu Greville M 
moirs’ had a success of 
scandals The first 


lished in 1874. 


SUCCES CF 


had not 
iper ex 
Ips to ex 


believe she 
only news; 
ge by He 


‘The Queen, though |! 
yet read the book, but 
tracts, sent me a messi 








press her disapproval of it, on these ground 

(1.) It was disparaging to her family (2.) 
It tended to weaken the monarchy (3.) Le 
preceeded from official persons I begged 


Helps to reply, with my humble duty, that 
the beok showed that, if the monarchy had 


really been endangered, it was by the de- 
pravity of George IV. and the absurdities of 
William IV.; but that under her Majesty 
reign it had become stronger than ever 


(p. 226). 


The Queen, however, never forgave Reeve 
and he never received the K.C.B. which 
would naturally have followed on the (.B 


given to him in 1871 
We de 


of his biographer, 


the fault 


that on 


think it is altogether 
Prof 


the two massive 


not 
Laughton, 
this bio 
the 
kept no 


reads volumes of 


without becoming interested in 


Her teeve He 


and we could have 


graphy 
personality of 





journal intime, spared the 
extracts from his meagre diary of 

Prof. I 
included A 
ner engagements with all the celebrated men 
rd of their 


Barmecide feast for th 


engage 
which Aughton has 


list of din 


ments too con 


setentiously mere 
and we and 


table 


men of Europe, no ree 
talk, is but a 
To 1 


and pompous official 


reader appears as a sedate 


His biographer should 


have made some effort to explain how it was 


that a persen who, from his letters, seems 


able to record nothing but commonplace facts 


and strikes no spark from his correspond 


ai 
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tion, that by decoration, is apparently an 
enlargement of the rather preposterous one 
introduced by Albert Jacquemart. It is due 
to the dealers in porcelains to say that they 
are not very 
tempted division of Chinese porcelain into 
famille verte and the other families, and the 
relegation of by far the greater number of 


varieties and styles to the ‘‘exceptional”’ class. | 


On the other hand, the terms ‘‘céladon,”’ ‘‘un- 
der-glaze,” and such partly naturalized 
French terms as ‘‘flambé’” and ‘‘souffié” 
should be explained, and are so explained 
here. The fault to be found with this part 
of the work is its failure to seem really 
learned—to be the outcome of a lifelong ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

This is still more visible in the prefatory 
chapters devoted to the Chinese religion; 
drawing, painting; symbols, emblems, and 
charmeg; flowers and plants; and fabulous 
animals. In all this there is apparently one 
point of view only, the old, exclusively Eu- 
ropean, untravelled, non-Oriental, conde- 
scending tone. The religion and philosophy 
of China are treated as if by a Christian mis- 
sionary, the painting is treated as if by an 
exclusivestudent of eighteenth-century paint- 
ing in oil, the decorative writing is treated 
as if by a person who cannot understand that 
writing in itself can be lovely, and who is, 
therefore, not a student of medieval or later 
manuscripts. The symbols, emblems, and 
charms are explained according to the tradi- 
tional old ways, without any serious attempt 
at ascertaining the facts, and the way in 
which the painting on porcelain of animals 
and plants is criticised can be best exempli- 
fied by the following sentence (p. 115): ‘‘The 
drawing of flowers on porcelain is often so 
conventionalized, and the coloring so untrue 
to nature, that it is frequently difficult to 
make out the particular species intended.” 
As to this last subject, it is, however, fair 
to say that it is rather description than cri- 
ticism which this part of the book under- 
takes. It is only when one opens the book 
at the brief chapter devoted to drawing and 
painting that he meets the full European ig- 
norance of Oriental art in a concentrated 
form. The opinions of Marryat about Chi- 
nese painting, and the queer old stories, so 
often repeated, of how the Chinese could not 
understand drawings in perspective, and the 
like, are offered here once more as grave 
analysis, and here again a sentence expresses 
the whole chapter: ‘“‘The inveterate preju- 
dices of the Chinese did not admit in paint- 
ing either of drawing or perspective.” Again, 
in the paragraph on Drawing and Painting, 
on page 7, and under the general treatise on 
Religion, it 
Chinese always prefer literature to fine art, 
“the small amount of encouragement 
accorded to drawing and painting accounts 
for the, in some respect, backward state of 


8O 


these arts in China.’” One would suppose 
that the recent treatises on the painting of 
China as seen through Japanese eyes, and 
on the painting of Japan, founded confessed- 


ly upon that of China, and what little has 
been ascertained direct of the great early 
schools of painters in the Midale Kingdom, 
had never been published. It is true, indeed, 
that Western people are hardly able as yet 
to study Chinese painting of the great schools 
with any thoroughness. Even the painting of 
Japan_is but inadequately represented, ex- 
cept in one or two collections, not generally 
accessible; and perhaps those who control 
and best know those collections would be the 


- 


much enamoured of the at. | 


is gravely alleged that, as the | 


} 





first to say that even their abundant stores 
fail to reveal the whole historic truth. At 
the same time it is now easy to check and 


| modify out of existence the hasty conclusions 


of writers who, half a century ago, before 
the opening of the Japanese world to Europe, 
themselves knowing nothing of any fine art 
whatever, blundered into statements not only 
untrue but containing the exact opposite of 
the truth. 

The conclusion seems to be that nearly five 
hundred photographic illustrations with such 
comment as will explain their general signi- 
nificance cannot but be valuable, and that 
some of the information given in the chap- 
ters of general discussion is useful as well, 
except that this latter is too generally min- 
gled with erroneous or wholly inadequate 
criticism. 





The Battles of Trenton and Princeton. By 
William S. Stryker. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1898. Illustrated. 


In selecting the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton for historical study, General Stry- 
ker takes a subject that he has made pecu- 
liarly his own. He has from time to time 
printed for private circulation essays on 
the events connected with those engage- 
ments, and the volume now published com- 
prises the mature results of special investi- 
gation. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the author’s minute attention to detail, and 
the many evidences of his industrious drudg- 
ery among printed and manuscript sources. 
The work has been done thoroughly; and if 
it fall short in any line, it is not because of 
carelessness on the part of the writer, but 
because of certain limitations of view ine- 
vitable in so restricted a study. 

The importance of the surprises, rather 
than battles, was of a political and 
not a military character; and in laying so 
much stress upon the military incidents, Mr. 
Stryker has slighted the more important, 
because the more lasting, effects on the social 
aspect of the Revolution. He has a partial 
appreciation of some of these effects, as his 
closing chapters show; but he fails to recog- 
nize their value in educating the Revolution- 
ary forces. The evacuation of Boston by the 
British army certainly had a great effect in 
furthering the cause of liberty. The mere 
fact that an army, hastily collected, imper- 
fectly equipped, and ignorantly officered, 
should have obliged the seasoned and disci- 
plined troops of England to retreat from a 
stronghold open to the sea, was in itself 
sufficient to support the views of those who 
thought the success of revolution possible. 
But when the same forces, with the Ameri- 
can army better trained and equipped, met 
on Long Isiand and above New York, the 
advantage possessed by the foreign soldiers 


| became manifest, and Washington was forced 


to retire until he was beyond the Delaware, 


and pursuit was checked only by the ab- | 
| sence of boats and the want of enterprise on | 


the part of the British to build them. 


Retreat is disheartening to an army when 
no alternative of success is offered. It was 
hopeless to make a stand against the enemy; 
almost equally hopeless to retreat through a 
country favorably disposed to accept the 
King’s mercy, so liberally offered and so 
niggardly given. The very atmosphefe of 
the Jerseys was tinged with loyalty, and 
Washington was ‘cruelly disappointed" in 
receiving no aid from the inhabitants, Hardly 
a company of men reinforced him in his long 





and anxious journey, while hundreds flocked 
to the following standard of the King, eager 
to make their peace and take the oath of al- 
legiance. He gained no military strength 
during the retreat, but was successful in plac- 
ing a wide river between his army and the 
enemy, thus securing time for gathering to- 
gether his scattered forces. Even this was a 
matter of some difficulty, for Lee’s eccentric 
movements and disregard of orders made a 
full union doubtful. Indeed, had not Lee 
been, or permitted himself to be, captured, 
the battles of December would never have 
taken place. As it was, reinforced by mili- 
tia and in full command of his own army, 
Washington found himself strong enough to 
venture an offensive movement, and the suc- 
cesses have come down as constituting his 
strongest claim to military glory. 


It is not as military operations, however 
brilliant, that Trenton and Princeton are to 
be gauged. They proved thus early in the 
game the incapacity of the Continental Con- 
gress to conduct the war, and the remark- 
able ascendancy of Washington’s personal- 
ity. They were the first test applied to the 
system of running a campaign through a 
legislative council, as compared with one 
controlled by a strong and independent exe- 
cutive. Congress had raised its army on 
short enlistments; so each December the 
trained force melted away, to give place to 
a new army that must be whipped into form, 
This experiment, defensible on _ political 
grounds, was disastrous in a military point 
of view, and reacted disastrously on the 
strength of Congress. To raise a new force 
and to pay bounties, required funds; to 
equip, to clothe and feed it, was very cost- 
ly; to transport it, with all its baggage, in 
active service, was almost beyond the pow- 
er of the commissariat as then constituted. 
Money was demanded in immense sums and 
wastefully expended. But Congress had no 
funds, levied no taxes, and was possessed 
of a doubtful credit, contingent upon suc- 
cess. Bills of credit had been issued in large 
amounts, and were accepted by the people 
until the enemy gained advantage. Every 
step taken by the British in the Jerseys re- 
duced the area of circulation of these bills, 
and cast discredit on the whole issue. For 
who would accept these promises anywhere 
when their value was seen to vanish at the 
approach of the hostile force? British gold 
against American paper won the day, for un- 
less the Revolution ended in independence, 
the Continental credit was worthless. Fur- 
ther, Congress was confessing its own 
weakness by hastily leaving Philadelphia 
on a prospect of Howe’s advance, and by 
conferring powers of a dictator on Washing- 
ton. Yet this was the body that ‘‘created”’ 
the credit on which the bills must rest. 
Their formal resolutions denying any inten- 
tion to leave the city were as mischievous as 
those denouncing as enemies any who should 
refuse to accept at par the paper money. 
Both acts showed weakness, not strength; 
and both acts were properly interpreted by 
the people. 


Upless Congress could give some evidence 
of an established credit, the contest was at 
an end. Unless it could still circulate its 
bills for something like their face value, it 
could not carry on the war. A military 
success was essential, and it was in recogni- 
tion of this fact that Washington determined 
upon risking all on a happy stroke. His 
conduct was justified by the event. He 
checked the advance of the British, saved 
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Philadelphia from capture, and obliged the 
enemy to retire to New York. The waver- 
ing were strengthened, Congress resumed its 
sessions at Philadelphia and again set the 


printing-presses to work. The poison of de- | 


preciation had set in too far to be check- 
ed, but it wrought more slowly; and the 


question of army management was brougat | 


: | 
Kingdom of Italy. Aristocracy has hardly | haustive study of the “South End” of Boston 


ever had so fine an exemplification as in 
Piedmont during a part of this century 
There noblesse oblige meant something. Della 
Rocca, like his peers, was brave, soldierly, 
devoted to his sovereign, having the instinct 


for diplomacy which seems to be innate in all 


to the front, though not fully settled for | 


some years. Unless Washington had sur- 


prised the Hessians and carried the day at 
Princeton, the battle of Saratoga would not 
have been fought, and the French alliance 
would hardly have become effective. Tren- 
ton and Princeton are, therefore, pivotal 
events in the Revolution; but it is because 
of the lessons they taught in the administra- 
tion of the army that they are of special 
value. Short enlistments were soon set aside 
for enlistments ‘“‘during the war.’’ Paper 
money in a few years ran its course of de- 
preciation and disappeared from circulation, 
proving more destructive than the British 
army had ever been. With an army at his 
back, and a commissariat no longer de- 
pendent on the weak credit of Congress, 
Washington husbanded his strength until the 
happy occasion of the Virginia campaign 
offered a fair opportunity for exerting it. 
The politics of the Revolution made vic- 
tory possible only when the Congress and its 
foolish financial experiments had been 
crowded from the scene. In December, 1776, 
its incapacity was first tested and proved. 

It is a pleasure to meet with a work com- 
posed on such a scale and showing such care 
in matters usually slighted—such as the 
names and ranks of the officers. Appa- 
rently Lieut. Kimm was twice killed and 
on different places of the field (pp. 149 and 
172). It is hardly just to assume, on so 
slight evidence, that Charles Lee was in- 
forming the enemy before his capture. The 
tendency to accept legends is compensated 
by a bulky appendix of original documents. 
The book has many illustrations, some of 
which are hardly historical. 





The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893. 
By General Count Enrico della Rocca. 
Translated from the Italian and edited by 
Janet Ross. Macmillan. 8vo. Pp. 299. 


The translation of Della Rocca’s memoirs 
has been made by Mrs. Janet Ross, daughter 
of that delightful letter-writer, Lady Duff 
Gordon, and granddaughter of Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, who was herself well known as a 
writer and translator. In translating, Mrs. 
Ross has somewhat condensed, especially the 
passages dealing with military details, which, 
for the ordinary reader, have little meaning 








and less interest. The result, so far as we | 


have compared the translation with the ori- 
ginal, is usually satisfactory. We have no- 
ticed no instance in which the General’s 
opinions have been misrepresented through 
omission or condensation. 

The work as it stands in English, even 
more as it stands complete in Italian, is as 
entertaining as it is important. It wiil take 
its place along with the autobiographies of 
Garibaldi and of Massimo d’Azeglio as a 
successful personal record of a great period. 
Many readers besides those who pay special 
heed to the history of recent Italy, will enjoy 
it, because it not only gives fresh news of 
famous persons and events, but also reveals 
in its author a character intrinsically inte- 
resting. Della Rocca is a type of that best 
clase of Piedmontese nobility which did so 
much to transform little Piedmont into the 


Italians, and able, in spite of provincial 


bringing up, to conduct negotiations of great | 


moment among the men of the world in 
Paris or Vienna. Moreover, in his personal 
criticisms on his contemporaries he is gene- 
rous and candid; and he freely acknowledges 
his own mistakes. Very entertainingly does 
he describe the life of the old régime in 
which his youth was passed; and thencefor- 
ward, for more than fifty years, as he was 
attached to the person of Charles Albert and 
Victor Emanuel, he gives us near views of 
these remarkable princes. And not of them 
only, but of Napoleon III. and Plon-Plon, of 
Cavour, Lamarmora, Garibaldi, and most of 
the other Italian leaders of the age. He is 
no eavesdropper, nor scandal-monger, and 
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and its inhabitants. Beginning with the 
time when the old “Neck’’ was but a narrow 
path, often submerged by the tide, the au 
thors trace the changes in the topography of 
the region, under the influence of increasing 
business and population As these demands 
increased, the flats and marshes were filled 
in, houses and shops were built, and on half a 
square mile of made land there now live some 
40,000 people Necesparily the surface of 
this land is to a great extent too low for 
residential purposes. The sewage is pumped 


} out, but the dampness cannot be, and the 
| Sanitary conditions must be unfavorable in 
| spite of all regulations. Moreover, such por 


had much rather talk over old campaigns 


than rehearse the court gossip of Europe; 
but he still admits enough personal details 
in his narrative to endue it with life. For 
the historian, he has many little points con- 
cerning the coming to pass of great events, 
and some secrets and half-secrets to reveal; 
while at all tithes his is the testimony of a 
credible witness whom fortune placed in a 
favorable position. 

To enumerate the important events in 
which Della Rocca took part would be to 
outline most of the crises in Piedmont’s his- 
tory for half a century. He was particu- 
larly useful on secret or delicate missions 
As early as 1840 Charles Albert employed 
him to investigate privately the French fron- 
tier fortifications. Della Rocca slung the tin 
box of an amateur botanist over his shoulder, 
and, while ostensibly busy in collecting flow- 
ers, he learned what was necessary about the 
French defences. Later, he was sent on a 
delicate errand of a different kind. After the 
death of Queen Maria Theresa, Victor Eman- 
uel was urged to marry again, and Napoleon 


Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. Accordingly, Del- 
la Rocca was secretly dispatched to Diissel- 
dorf, where he pretended to be a mere ordi- 


tions of the land as were originally fitted for 
residence, and were covered by well-built 
houses, are no longer occupied by well-to-do 
people. The tide of the ocean has been 
forced back, only to make room for the tide 
of immigration. This floating scum neces- 
sarily deposited itself where it could find a 
place, and its presence drove away such of 
the former inhabitants as were able to re 
move to more agreeable neighborhoods 


| Their dwellings, built for the housing of 
| single families, have been altered so as to 





shelter three or four, their yards and gar 
dens have been covered with tenements, and 
the alleys, intended for the use of garbage- 
carts, have become the front streets of in- 
ferior houses. 

The inhabitants of this region represent 
every nation of Europe and all the conti- 
nents of the globe. There is a native Ameri- 
can element, not of the best, but it is far 
outnumbered by the heterogeneous mass of 
immigrants It must be said that this 
motley herd somehow manages to lead its 
varied life with surprisingly little friction 
and with a certain amount of prosperity 
Not more than one-fourth of the families be- 
long to the class called poor, having in 
comes of less than ten dollars a week, and 
only one-sixth of them receive alms. That 
they receive what is better, in the shape of 
elevating influences, is proved by the appear- 


| ance of this book. It records a bewildering 
| III. hinted that it would be politic for him to | 


| ask for the hand of Princess Stephanie of | 


nary traveller, bent on seeing the sights of | 


the city, while really hoping to get a glimpse 
of the Princess. For a while he was baf- 
fied. At last, however, he bethought him of 
asking to visit Prince Hohenzollern’s stables, 
and this brought him an invitation to the 
palace and the chance he wanted of setting 
eyes on the Princess herself. He decided 
that she was too young and shy to suit his 
master. Among his diplomatic missions we 
may mention that to Napoleon III., after 
Orsini’s attempt, when the Emperor was 
greatly exasperated against Piedmont, and 
Della Rocca’s discretion and tact conciliated 
him. These specimens show what stuff his 
book contains. It is well worth read- 
ing. In writing it, the chivalrous ojd 
General has added another historical por- 
trait to the really vital documens pour servir 
of the century. 





The City Wilderness: A Settlement Study. 
By Residents and Associates of the South 
End House. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1898. 


We have in this compact volume an ex- 


number of systematic and unsystematic ef- 
forts on the part of outsiders to improve the 
condition of this “city wilderness,"’ not the 
least of which is to be reckoned such a mis- 
eionary enterprise as the “South End House.” 
This book, however, is not a record of the 
work of the “settlement”; it is a study, 
substantially on the lines followed by Mr 
Charles Booth in London, of the physical, 
racial, social, economic, and political condi- 
tions of a community of foreign nature, es- 
tablished within an American community, 
and comprehended within American citizen- 
ship. Such communities are found in all 
our great cities, and as this investigation is 
thoroughly scientific in character, it deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in 
charitable labors. 

We shall pass by the chapters which de- 
scribe the characteristics of the different 
races, their employments, their amusements, 
and their vices, and shall note only that 
there is no lack of religious influences or of 


| schools of divers kinds. These descriptions 


do not differ materially from others in similar 
fields, although it is cheering to find a hope- 
ful spirit lighting up a sombre picture. The 
chapter on the “Roots of Political Power,” 
however, deserves particular attention as 
illustrating that degraded form of party gov- 
ernment which produces “boes-rule.” The 
description of the development of the local 
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‘‘boss,"’ or political leader, is particularly 
graphic, and is a genuine contribution to po- 
litical science. The lesson which it bears on 
its face would seem to be that no progress 
towards better city government is to be 
expected so long as there is a great deal of 
patronage at the disposal of government 
officers. The local politician, in short, at- 
tains his power because he is able to dis- 
tribute some of the public revenue among 
his followers. Without that resource he 
would lose his influence; and his influence 
increases as the number of “places’’ offered 
by the municipal government enlarges and 
as their emoluments are swollen. In view of 
this, the anticipation expressed in another 
chapter that enlarged municipal functions 
and the limitation of municipal employment 
to the members of favored guilds will purify 
our politicians, appears to us inconsistent. 
No attempt is made to support this theory 
by evidence, and, as we have noted, the evi- 
dence brought forward is against it. But 
a difference of opinion on this point need not 
keep us from heartily appreciating the dis- 
interested labors which have resulted in so 


instructive a volume as this ‘Settlement 
Study.” 
The Hittites and their Language. By C. R. 


Conder, Lt.-Col. R. E. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
8vo. 1898. 


Whether with or without reason, it still 
remains true that scholars are wont to look 
askance at the writings of certain men 
whose theories they treat with ill-concealed 
disdain. The author of the volume before us 
belongs in this category. Others might 
easily be mentioned, and it will be remem- 
bered that the name of Schliemann figured 
on the list. It cannot be denied that men 
like Schliemann, Sayce, Conder, and others 
are often carried away by their zeal for the 
subject of their investigations, and advance 
theories which cannot be maintained under 
the bright light thrown upon them from the 
workshop of the humdrum scholar. The 
world may sneer, if it will, but it ig.the 
richer because these men have lived and 
theorized. By all means let us have cool- 
headed scholars to control results, but we 
also need men who are not afraid or ashamed 
to go ahead and propound theories at the 
risk of seeing them adjudged fallacious or 
even chimerical. For science is advanced 
and the ground is cleared even by a negative 
result, 

In the present book, Col. Conder’s thesis is 
that the Hittites were Mongols who spoke a 
Mongol (Turanian or Turkish) agglutinative 
language, and that, therefore, the Hittite in- 
scriptions are to be deciphered by the help 
of Mongol speech. In his ‘Hettitische In- 
achriften’ (1892) Peiser had already declared 
in favor of comparing the Hittite language 
with the Turkish, and made an attempt at 
deciphering the inscriptions. Then came 
Jensen with his ‘Hettiter und Armenier,’ in 
which he classes the Hittite as an aggluti- 
native or suffixing and uninflected language, 
but neverthelees ranks it as Aryan, and com- 
pares it with Armenian, a prefixing and in- 
flected language. Both Jensen (whose work 
Messerschmidt has severely criticised) and 
Conder undertake to translate the Hittite 
inscriptions, but with results so widely di- 
vergent that, for the present, laymen must 
needs suspend judgment, to put the matter 
mildly. 

According to Conder, the Mongol race held 





undisputed sway in the Tigris-Euphrates val- 
ley from 2250 to 1700 B. c. Their empire was 
first shaken by Egypt (1700 to 1200 B. c.), 
and was finally overthrown and its inhabi- 
tants scattered by the Semitic race in Assyria 
and Palestine (1200 to 700 B. c.). Their pe- 
culiar script ceased to be used before 1500 
B. Cc. The earliest notice of the Hittites in 
Syria is in the fifteenth century, when their 
empire extended from Marash to Carche- 
mish and Phoenicia; but as history ad- 
vances, their empire contracts, until we hear 
of it only at Carchemish. East of the Eu- 
phrates the Hittites were only occasional in- 
vaders. 

The author next essays to show that his 
thesis that the first ruling race in western 
Asia was Mongol, is proved both by the 
language and the physical type as seen in 
Hittite monuments. He does not claim for 
them the Mongol type of the Mantchus or 
the Chinese, but that of the pure Turks or 
Tatars of Bactria. These people he calls 
Sumerians, and contends that their language 
presented all the main features of the Turk- 
ish speech of to-day. These Mongol tribes 
ruled west of the Euphrates in Syria-and 
Asia Minor before the Semitic race gained 
power; they were attacked in the west and 
north by Aryans and in the south by Semitic 
races, and were finally crushed at about 700 
B. Cc. The texts, written in a very early pic- 
torial script which still exists on rock-cut 
sculptures throughout all this region, were 
surely couched in Mongol speech, and not in 
Aryan or Semitic speech, seeing that the 
population was certainly Mongol. The pe- 
culiar script of the rock-cut sculptures is 
intimately connected with that of the Su- 
merians in Ghaldea. 

Conder next investigates the rock sculp- 
tures, the slabs, and seals which are inscrib- 
ed with Hittite inscriptions, and undertakes 
to prove that the religious designs found 
upon them serve to show that the religion of 
this Mongol race was portrayed by symbol- 
ism identical with that of the Sumerians and 
Akkadians. Religious symbolism, therefore, 
like racial type and_language, supports the 
contention that the Hittite script was that of 
the northern Mongols of the earliest age, and 
dates from about 2250 B. c. The Hittite sym- 
bols do not exceed 167 all told, while the 
Egyptians possess 400, the Babylonians 550, 
and the Chinese 24,235. The inscriptions 
are written in boustrophedon style—a fact 
discovered, we believe, by our Dr. Ward, 
though no credit is given him for this or his 
other work along these lines. 

Between the Hittite hieroglyphs and the 
Cypriote syllabary the author draws a pa- 
rallel which seems to have a plausible basis, 
and then he proceeds to show that the Cy- 
priote emblems were originated by a people 
who spoke a Mongol language. For instance, 
a Cypriote sign having the outline of two 
mountains has the sound mi; we, therefore, 
must hunt for a language in which mi means 
“mountain” or “country,” if we would find 
the language of those who invented the 
script. Similarly, a sign representing a man 
holding a stick has the sound of ta or da. 
Accordingly, in the language of the inventors 
of the script ta or da must mean beat or 
drive. And so on. These conditions are ful- 
filled in Mongol speech, where ma and mi do 
mean “earth,” “land,” or “place,” and da 
means “‘to drive.”” Conder next proves that 


internal evidence of the texte themselves 
shows that the structure of the language is 
Mongol, that is, agglutinative, using suffixes 





and post+positions instead of prefixes and 
prepositions. 

Col. Conder then falls foul of De Rougé 
and his theory as to the origin of the alpha- 
bet, and shows that in early Egyptian Hiera- 
tic Aleph did not. mean “ox,” nor Beth 
“house,” etc., as we should naturally expect 
from their Phenician names. But we do find 
that in old Mongol 4 or av means “bull,” 
and in Akkadian ab (Turkish ev) means 
“house.” Therefore, we owe the invention 
of the alphabet to the Hittites and not to 
the Egyptians. This thesis, we believe, was 
maintained by Sayce some ten years ago in 
his book, ‘The Hittites.’ Scholars generally 
believe that De Rougé’s theory is builded 
upon the adamantine rock, and therefore 
may not be undermined. But there are some 
who chafe under this yoke, and Evans, for 
instance, in his masterful essay, ‘Primitive 
Pictographs and a Pre-Pheenician Script 
from Crete and the Peloponnese,’ ultimately 
points to the Hittites as the original inven- 
tors of our alphabet. 

Now, whatever may be the final word in 
regard to all this theory, it has much in it 
that is plausible, much that is suggestive, as 
well as much that is wrong. The Elamites, 
Kassites, and Sumerians have nothing to do 
with the Hittites, so that the first chapters of 
the book might have been omitted. Assyrio- 
logists will certainly call Col. Conder to 
account for his comparison of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs with the archaic script of Baby- 
lonia, and philologists will hardly approve 
of his linguistic methods. 

The results of Col. Conder’s labors are set 
forth in the several appendixes. Appendix 1. 
deals with Chronology, ii. with the Akka- 
dian language, iii. with Deities and Myths, 
iv. with the Hittite syllabary, consisting of 
167 symbols, v. with the Origin of the Alpha- 
bet; vi. gives a translation of the Hittite 
texts, vil. gives the Hittite vocabulary. At 
the end of the volume we find sixteen plates 
containing the known Hittite inscriptions. 
These plates will be valuable, although 
much less so than if they had been larger. In 
the front of the volume a map professes to 
show the distribution of the Hittite monu- 
ments, but it fails singularly to do so. It 
were difficult to discover why the author 
has neglected to note the existence of Hit- 
tite monuments at El Flatun Pufiar, Fassil- 
ler, Izghin, Arslan Tash, El Bostan, and 
Singhirli; but such is the fact. 

Col. Conder does not wield a facile pen, 
for his pages are disfigured by such sentences 
as this: “Ten years of study seem to result 
in the historical rather than the religious 
being the true explanation” (p. 169), or 
this: “In conclusion of the present chapter, 
it is proposed to consider the later history 
of the script” (also p. 159). 





Eléments de Botanique. Par Ph. Van Tieg- 
hem. Paris. 1898. 


Of late years there have been few greater 
surprises in botany than that which has been 
given by Prof. Van Tieghem’s revolutionary 
proposal to change the system of classifica- 
tion of plants, So-called natural systems of 
classification of organisms are expressions 
of views as to relationships. Under the old 
dogma of constancy of species, such a thing 
as a natural system, in the sense of its ex- 
pressing relationship by descent, was mani- 
festly an impossiblity. Degrees of differ- 
ence and of likeness were carefully weighed, 
and from the results were constructed syg- 
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tems which were expressions of these de- 
grees. Some of the systems were character- 
ized by most interesting collocations of spe- 
cies, and were helpful in many ways. The 
most widely accepted of these systems which 
had their birth under the dominance of the 
belief that species did not greatly change, 
was the work of many hands. In its com- 
posite form, it was adopted by innumera- 
ble writers, and is even now the basis of 
some of our most convenient manuals. But 
it became plain, after the general acceptance 
of a working theory of evolution, that the 
established system must be revised. It was 
admitted that the marvellous sagacity of its 
constructors had, in truth, anticipated many 
of the results reached by applying the the- 
ory of natural selection, but the time appear- 
ed to have come for a complete revision in 
accordance with the new luminous thought. 
This work fell to the hands of certain Ger- 
mans, and their reconstruction was thorough, 
Hanstein, De Bary, Eichler, Engler, and 
many others, codperated in the endeavor, and 
although the system was not finished at one 
coup, it was marvellously consistent. Its 
usefulness as a practical system has been 
everywhere acknowledged to a greater or less 
extent, and it is, day by day, more and more 
approving itself to its users. It appears to 
be a clear statement of the birth-relations 
between species of plants. 

A few years ago, Prof. Van Tieghem of 
Paris undertook the study of certain parasi- 
tic plants of the higher class, and came to 
remarkable conclusions as to the structure of 
their seeds. The investigation has been con- 
tinued with but few interruptions from that 
time to the present, but its course has tra- 
versed some fields outside of its earlier li- 
mits. As a consequence of these excursions, 
the author began to suspect that there had 
been an overlooking of obscure affinities even 
where the light had seemed brightest. In 
communications to the French Academy, Prof. 
Van Tieghem gave from time to time frag- 
ments of his discoveries, and last year pre- 
sented a synthetic view—a system, in fact. 
The proposed system differs in so many par- 
ticulars from the recently established one 
which we have referred to, that it has been 
looked upon in most quarters as based on 
insecure foundations. There has been a ge- 
neral feeling that the results attained were 
of extreme interest, but could not be conso- 
lidated into a unified working system of clas- 
sification. 

In the handbook now before us, Prof. Van 
Tieghem makes a fair trial of his system, and 
commends it to the attention of elementary 
students. This is of the nature of a dis- 
tinct challenge, and the challenge will no 
doubt be eagerly accepted by many. We 
must frankly say that the boldness of such a 


have profound influence upon existing sys- 
tems. In stating this to the lay reader, one 
feels as if he ought to give in untechnical 
language the reasons for this conviction. 
Such a presentation of the case is, however, 
Plainly impossible from its very nature, and 
we can only hint at even the most striking 
of the innovations. 


As everybody knows, there are two great | 
groups of higher plants known respectively | 


as dicotyledons and monocotyledons; the di- 
viding line between them, based on the num- 
ber of seed leaves, being associated with 
other less constant but yet strongly marked 
characters. Among these secondary charac- 














ters are the contrasts as to structure of the ahi | 


stems, veining of the leaves, and numerical 
plan of the blossoms. The line between the 
two groups was laid down as long ago as the 
close of the seventeenth century by the great 
master, John Ray, and nothing has been done 
from that time to this to obliterate the line. 
But, as may be supposed, much thought has 
been given, since the idea of selection as- 
sumed sway, to the fundamental question of 
the relationship between these groups. Did 
they spring fully differentiated from a com- 
mon stock, or did one develop from the other 
at a later pericd, and so on? Such answers 
are hard to obtain, but a few of them seem 
to be nearly within reach. The questions and 
answers are purely speculative, and have, at 
first sight, little or nething to do with the 
questions of a practical character as to what 
plants are on this side and what are on that 
side of John Ray’s line. It would seem to 
most persons to be a matter of inspection and 
counting whether grasses, for instance, have 
in their seeds one cotyledon or two. In such 
inspection and counting, everybody has made 
out for the grasses only one cotyledon or 
seed-leaf in the embryo, and hence, from 
John Ray’s time down to Van Tieghem’s, 
grasses have been by common consent term- 
ed monocotyledonous. But Prof. Van Tieg- 
hem has detected a rudimentary second 
cotyledon in the embryo of grasses, and has 
associated this discovery with certain others. 

As a result of his interpretation, he places 
the grasses in a quasi-intermediate class, and 
puts by their side a vagrant order of dicotyle- 
dons which have held an uncertain position 
in all systems. This may indicate the revo- 
lutionary character of Prof. Van Tieghem's 
work. It may also indicate to tur botanical 
teachers that in his elementary treatise may 
be found many surprises worth examining. 
And we may say to such teachers that they 
will find the little handbook thoroughly 
French in its lucidity, and charming from | 
beginning to the end. 


Modern American Oratory: Seven Repre- 
sentative Orations. Edited, with Notes, and 
an Essay on the Theory of Oratory, by 
Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. Henry Holt & Co. | 
1898. Pp. vi, 329. 


Mr. Ringwalt prints here, without abridg- 
ment, addresses delivered by Schurz, Black, 
Phillips, Depew, Curtis, Grady, and Beecher, 
as specimens of the chief styles into which | 
oratory is divided; with the additions indicat- 
ed on his titlepage. There is, further, a bib- 
liography of orators and oratory. The volume | 
is intended as a textbook, containing both 
precept and example for young speakers. | 
There are pretty abundant references to pre- 


| vious treatises, and at the same time the | 
challenge commands respect, and, however | 


the contest may terminate, cannot fail to | 


determination to be untrammelled by the 
past is pushed to paradox, contempt being 
expressed at the very outset for the “popular 
estimate which ranks Edmund Burke among 
the world’s great orators.”” After reading 
carefully every word of the introductory 
treatise, one is forced back upon the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Ringwalt, like all his prede- | 
cessors, will do good service by teaching 

young orators some things to avoid; but as 

soon as they attempt to construct orations by | 
his precepts, they will lose the very essence | 
of all oratory—reality. There are, in some of | 
his model orations, many passages in the | 
falsest taste, which were perhaps carried off 


| Quirés, Manuel G 


a college speaker by the taint of their tn- 
fluence. 

Mr. Ringwalt’s English is by no means 
above criticiam. He says “masterful” for 
“masterly” (p. 12), “look to” for “look at 
(p. 13), “proportion’’ for “portion” (p. 61). 
He upholds Cicero's Oration for Milo aa a 
model of narrative oratory; yet he must 
know it was never delivered, and conse 
quently lacks one of his own essentials for 
a really model speech 
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A Study of Present Political Conditions 
and Prospects. By Artuur Drdsy, 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of the 
Japan Society. With 12 illustrations 
from special designs by Kubota Beisen, 
of Tokio, a reproduction of a cartoon 
designed by His Majesty the German 
Emperor, and a specially drawn map. 
8vo, protable price, $3.50. 


The author, who is the founder of the Japan So- 
ciety, shows that Japan is not only a traveller's 
paradise, ‘“‘a pleasant land of beautiful scenery, a 
country inhabited by an interesting race with 
charming, gentle manners,” but also (as has been 
evidenc since her defeat of China) the land of a 
brave and serious nation of fighting and thinking 
men; a nation capable of being, and determined to 
be, a dominant factor in the Eastern world. China, 
credited till her overthrow with boundless stores 
of latent strength, is shown to be an inert mass, 
drifting toward disintegration. Mr. Diésy sketches 
the changes in manners and customs that have 
produced “the new Japan,” and concludes with a 
consideration of political conditions in the East, 
and a suggestion as to the expedient Oriental policy 
of England in the future. The book is illustrated 
by Kubota Beisen, a Japanese artist well known in 
this country, where he visited and held exhibitions 
of his work in 1893-94. 





G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK—LONDON. 


Completion of the Verney Memoirs. 





The Memoirs of the 
Verney Family, 


FROM THE ae 2S ed + na TO THE REVOLU. 
TION — 1660-1696. 

Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House. By MarGaret M. 
Verney. Fourth Volume, Bringing the family 
history down to the death of Sir Ralph Verney. 
With 11 Photogravure Portraits and 7 Other Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, gilt top, pp., xiv-510, $6.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91-93 Fifth ea New York. 


BOOKS — 
typ Wesdicati you need a Book, 
DISCOUNT address MR. GRANT. 
Before Ae hooks, write for quotations. 

assortment of catalogues and special pI 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp, 
= £. GRANT, Books. 


28 W. 42p NEW YORK. 
(ae thia "advertioement and rec lve a oe 








“When cating Fh yy J ask for 


An 
ips of books at 


Pollock and [laitland’s History of Eng- 
lish Law 

Before the Time of Edward I. Second Edition with 
revision and a new introductor chapter, “The 
Dark Age in Le 1 History." d estan 8vo, $9.00 
net. Delivered $0.60, 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 

254 Washington St., Boston 











* |Houghton 
Mifflin €s° 
3 |\Company’s 
NEW BOOKS 


THE WIRE-CUTTERS. 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of “Un- 
der the Man-Fig,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of Texas village and country life, 
told with thorough knowledge of the place 
and people and with admirable skill. Mrs. 
Davis describes graphically a local struggle 
over the wire fences which shut the cattle 
from springs, and some dramatic characters 
and events of the civil war. In all re- 
spects a notable novel. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D., Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society. 
16mo, $1.00. 

In this little book Dr. Trueblood makes a 
strong, reasonable appeal for a union of all 
civilized nations in the interest of peace,— 
a federation of the world, based on sound 
economic as well as humane principles. It 
challenges respect by its breadth of spirit, 
its wide survey of the condition of the na- 
tions, its recognition of the obstacles to 
union, and its emphatic plea for the larger 
interests of mankind. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND 
WORKSHOPS. 


Or, Two SISTER ARTS, INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE. By P. KROPOTKIN. Crown 
8vo, $3.00. 

Prince Kropotkin po a with great 
ability and enthusiasm The Decentralization 
of Industries, The Possibilities of Agricul- 
ture, Small Industries, and Industrial Vil- 
lages, and Brain Work and Manual Work. 
The Appendix reports industrial facts and 
products in the several European states. The 
book embodies a vast deal of research and 
observation, informed with zeal for human 
welfare. 





























Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 





SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD 
CITY AND UNIVERSITY. 


Described by Toomas Wutrraker, B.A., Exeter Col., 
and {llustrated with 101 Plates after r Original Photo: 
grapos. With an Introduction by Grorar epee 
bury, M.A. 1 vol., cloth, gilt, ice, $4.00. 


Cassell & Company, Limited 


LAND 9 WEST 18TH ST.. NEW YORK, 


FRENCH BOOKS “ss git, 


Complete Catalogue on ove ome 




















London Weekly Circular of neared Books Issued 
H. W. HAGEMANN-160 pth Ave. New York. 








BOOKS BooR Bie aRbe ONES ALMANAGK, 


gratis. BOX|4087, STATION B, PHILAD 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Fancy 
White Cottons 


‘Our stock of white cotton 
fabrics was never more varied 
and complete, so that we are 
confident of being able to meet 
the increased demand of this 
season With the rather strong 
tints that prevail in colored 
Washable Dress Fabrics, the 
daintiness of the white cottons 
forms a pleasing contrast. 

Many new and beautiful de- 
signs in woven stripes, dots, and 
arabesque patterns, as well as 
the new plisse or tucked fabric, 
in bayadere stripes. 

28 inches wide; 25 to 75 cents 
per yard. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” | 


James McCutcheon& ba: 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


Cee. 


Underwear. 


Ladies’ French and Domestic 
Underwear. 
Tea Gowns, Wrappers, 
Dressing Sacques, 


Shirt Waists. 


Children’s Gingham and 
Piqué Frocks. 


Broadway K 19th é. 


NEW YORK. 














